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Intr« ducing Ayame 
A Newand Exquisite Perfume 


It has the spiciness of 
the gardenia, the fragrance of 
the honeysuckle, and the deli- 
cious sweetness of many other 
sweet-scented blossoms. They 
were skilfully and cleverly blend- 
ed in the Queen Mary Labora- 
tories—and Ayame is the result. 

Though lasting, the fra- 
grance is not too heavy, and will 
appeal to exacting and fastidious 
women. 

The package is decorative, 
and will add a pretty touch of 
color to the dressing table. 

Ayame extract, $1.25 and 
$2.50; toilet water, $2.50. 








Not All Women Want Draw-String Bags 
and for those who do not, there are smart new hand-bags of 
mocha, with frames. 


They are of beautiful leathers, and in such good shades as 
tans, grays and various blues and greens. They are in fashionable 
shapes and sizes, and daintily lined. 


There is an unusually wide and interesting assortment of these 
bags between $5 and $25. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets 
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Fiction 
Doubloons—and the Girl. 


By John 
Maxwell Forbes. Sully. $1.25. 

A tale of treasure hunting and young 
love—a cross between “Treasure Island” 
and “Spanish Gold,” though not so enter- 


taining as either. 


End of the Flight, The. By Burton 
Kline. John Lane Company. $1.50. 


A strong love-story of a young man 
who wins to success in spite of the deter- 
mination of a masterful woman to bend 
him to her own ends. 


Mission of Janice Day, The. By Helen 
Beecher Long. Sully & Kleinteich. 
$1.25. 

This is the fourth “Do Something” 
book, and again Janice Day sets out 
with a purpose which she is bound to ful- 
fil. Janice is a lovable girl—old and 
young alike enjoy her. 


Giddy Mrs. Goodyear. By Mrs. Horace 
Tremlett. John Lane Company. $1.25. 


The story of a young South African 
woman who tries to get rid of an unde- 
sirable husband and has a gay giddy time 
while doing it. The book is frivolous 
and without point. 


Wanderer on a Thousand Hills, The. 
By Edith Wherry. John Lane Company. 
$1.40. 


This is a story of China and of the 
finding of an English boy by a bereaved 
Chinese wife and mother. She brings 
the boy up as her own, and so Chinese 
does he become in thought and character 
that he is seized with a religious mania 
and becomes the “wanderer of a thousand 
hills.” The Chinese atmosphere is excel- 
lently reproduced and the story has some 
strong dramatic features. 


Ways of Jane, The. By Mary Finley 
Leonard. Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

A winsome little book that makes a 
strong heart appeal. Jane had a “way”; 
indeed, she had many ways, and all who 


knew her loved her—they couldn’t help | 
it. And neither can you who read her | 


story. 


Give My Love to Maria. 
Guerin Tuttle. 

A book of very good short stories, 
among which are “Give My Love to 
Maria,” The French Doll’s Dowry, Cupid 


at Forty, As Shown by the Tape, A | 


Wingless Victory and _ several more. 
Three of these stories have been prize- 


winning stories in different popular mag- | 


azines. The Abington Press. 


By Florence 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


WAR BOOKS--AND OTHERS 
























THE PLATTSBURG MANUAL 
By Lieutenants O. O. Ellis and E. B. Garey, U.S. A. 


You may be a U. S. soldier tomorrow.’ You will need “The Plattsburg 
Manual” to tell you all that a “rookie” ought to know and do when going to the 
training camp and to war. The book is endorsed by Major General Wood. 
Over 150 Illustrations. Price $2.00 


NEW MAP OF EUROPE By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


By general consent the best background book of the war. Adopted as re- 
quired reading by Yale, Harvard, Princeton, etc. An impartial dramatic account 
of the years leading up to the present European war. 
Six Double Maps. Price $2.00 


INSIDE THE GERMAN EMPIRE 
By Herbert Bayard Swope 


To know how to fight Germany, know about Germany. We are beginning 
a war with the greatest military power this world has ever known. As im- 
portant as shouldering a gun is knowing beforehand what you are up against. 
This book will tell you. Illustrated. Price $2.00 


SHORT RATIONS 


Will Germany be starved into submission? Is she facing a revolution at 
home? Yes, says this American woman who tells what she saw behind the 
scenes in the war-stressed Empire. War conditions revealing important facts 
which would have escaped a man’s eyes. 
Illustrated. Price $1.50 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE U-202 


By Baron Spiegel von und zu Peckelsheim 

















By Madeleine Z. Doty 















Life on board a fighting submarine. An unintentional but astounding reve- 
lation of ruthless German war psychology. “Terrible in its grimness, mar- 
velous in its picturesqueness,”’ says The New York Herald. 

Price $1.00 


RED RUGS OF TARSUS By Helen Davenport Gibbons 


An extraordinarily vivid personal narrative of a young American missionary- 
teacher’s experiences during the Armenian massacres of Tarsus. A story of tense 
human appeal, which all Americans will want to read. 


Price $1.25 


FICTION 



















SLIPPY McGEE By Marie Conway Oemler 


A new novelist, with a fresh touch, writing about a burglar, a priest, some 
butterflies, two villains, and Mary Virginia. Into the fabric of the novel is woven 
a love story of great charm and tenderness. 


Price $1.35 


THE STINGY RECEIVER _ By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


“A gay and sweet little story, unusual in its beginning, happy in the way it 
ends. Full of laughter it has touches of tenderness.”"—The New York 
Times. Illustrated. Price $1.00 


AURORA THE MAGNIFICENT 


“A rich, unhurried, sweeping sort of book . with a real woman at 
the centre and a man in a woman’s novel that is as much a creation 
as a woman in a man’s novel There is a great vision in tis book.”— 
New York Evening Post. Illustrated. Price $1.40 








By Gertrude Hall 
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Magpie’s Nest, The. 
son. John Lane Company. 


By Isabel Pater- 
$1.40. 


Quoting the French adage that “Hap- | 


piness is to be found in a magpie’s nest 
because a magpie always builds out of 
reach,” the author uses this as a proof 
for the theme of this unusual romance. 
Hope Fielding was one of a poor man’s 
large family and, having a keen desire 
for higher education and travel, she 
joined the army of wage earners that 
she might fulfill her heart’s desire. In- 
fluenced by emotion rather than wisdom, 
she had a varied experience, cruel for 





one of her years yet not wholly unde- | 
served. Her life seems spent chasing a | 


favorite phantom and yet notwithstand- 
ing the excitement of the hour and the 
price of each new experience or sorrow, 


she seems ever intent upon the next but- | 


terfly whim. Not all her life was sor- 
rowful, 
she derived from her motley career! 


Starr of the Desert. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 


Like all the Bower novels, 
is characteristic of life in the great out- 
doors. It tells the story of Helen May, 
whose health necessitated a year in the 
open to prevent her “going like her 
mother did,” and to accomplish this her 


poor father made his greatest sacrifice | 


for her. Notwithstanding this, both 
Helen May and her brother Vic looked 
upon the situation as a great cross, as 
goat raising in New Mexico was far 
from their ideal. Until the timely arri- 
val of Starr, who was accustomed to the 
ranchers’ hardships, their life was pain- 
fully monotonous and his duties as Unit- 
ed States Secret Service man were some- 
what distasteful to him. When an insur- 
rection among the Mexicans was pending 
and literature likely to cause riot fell 
into Starr’s hands, in a strange manner 
Helen May appeared implicated in the 


uprising; the details thereof, the arrest | 
of the guilty parties and the denoue- | 


ment seem absolutely real, losing none of 


the excitement and treachery in Mr. | 


Bower’s vivid description. 


Autumn. By Muriel Hine. John Lane 


Company. $1.40. 

As a happy, carefree girl, Deirdre 
Caradoc married a bearish individual 
whose slurs she endured for ten years 
until by a gift from her godmother she 
was enabled to loosen the shackles which 
compelled her to live with him. As the 
owner of a snug, furnished home in an 
English suburb and sufficient though 
moderate income to be independent, she 
threw aside convention in a narrow circle 
of London friends to live in solitude in 
her new country home. Her pleasing 
personality readily won her friends, note- 
worthy among whom were the Squire 
and his exuberant-spirited daughter, 
whose friendship ripened quickly into de- 


but yet how little real pleasure | 


By B. M. Bower. 


this also | 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Six Successful Appleton Novels 





THE DARK STAR 
By Robert W. Chambers 


Did you read “The Girl Philippa”? Here 
is another war romance even better—a ripping 
tale of war, love, mystery and intrigue, with 
scenes shifting from New York to Paris and 
one thrill treading on the heels of another. 
The plot centers upon a mysterious box which 
a young American attempts to carry to Paris 
with a horde of German and Turkish secret 
agents after him. 32 pictures by W. D. Stev- 
ens. $1.50 net. 


ENCHANTMENT 
By E. Temple Thurston 


An Irish romance with the exqyisite charm 
of “The City of Beautiful Nonsense.” It tells 
the story of a girl who is made hostage as a 
pledge for her father’s temperance. $1.50 net. 


McALLISTER’S GROVE 
By Marion Hill 


Here is a new springtime romance—a 
pure, wholesome story of Florida, relating the 
experiences of a pretty young girl who is 
induced to invest her last cent in a worthless 
orange grove. Her fight to make the barren 
land bloom and the help she receives from 
her neighbor make an unusually interesting 
novel. $1.40 net. 


MAG PYE 


By The Baroness Von Hutten 


While essentially a tale of mystery, “Mag 
Pye” is a fascinating romance of a unique 
and lovable little girl. “Interesting through- 
out and amusing and exciting byturns. Different from the aver- 
age novel.”—N. Y. Tribune. Fourth printing. $1.50 net. 


AN ALABASTER BOX 


By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


and Florence Morse Kingsley 


How Lydia Orr attempts to right a great wrong, only to 
arouse the suspicion and disdain of those she tries to help. A New 
England romance, brilliant in characterization and aheoned by 
many touches of delightful humor. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


PIPPIN 
By Laura E. Richards 


The story of a man who is born to a life of crookedness and 
tries to turn straight. An inspiring romance of his great fight to 
win self-respect and to rise above his sordid environment. Illus- 
trated. $1.40 net. 


@) THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


D APPLETON & COMPANY 35 WEST 52°" STREET NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


FICTIONIANS: Fleming Stone is one of the 


* most popular detectives of 
fiction. “THE MARK OF CAIN,” by Wells, is the 
unusual story of his latest adventure. It is the most 
thrilling of all the series in which Stone, the American 
protetype of Sherlock Holmes, has appeared. $1.35 
net. ANGELE, the heroine of the novel of that name, 
will take her place with many of the noted French 
women of fiction. Her tragic romance makes a re- 
markable story, full of musical and artistic atmos- 
phere, of idealism and rich humanity. By Edmond 
Tarbe, translated by H. W. Bartol. $1.25 net. Don’t 
fail to read the two leading novels, “THE CHOSEN 
PEOPLE,” by Nyburg, and “OH, MARY, BE CARE- 
FUL,” by Weston (see below). 


LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS: Joseph Pennell’s 
“PICTURES OF WAR WORK IN ENGLAND.” 51 
plates, $1.50 net. “TRAINING FOR A LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AGENT,” by Horner. Illustrated, $1.25 net. 
“FUNDAMENTALS OF NAVAL SERVICE,” by Com- 
mander Stirling. $2.00 net. “HOME LABOR-SAVING 
DEVICES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM,” by Rhea 
C. Seott. Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LipPINncoTtT COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


Selected by H. W. Boynton as one of 


the outstanding novels of the season. 
See New York Nation, March 22nd. 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


Third Printing By SIDNEY L. NYBURG, Author of ‘‘The Conquest”’ 


A vital story about the Jews by one who knows them. But it is more than 

that. It is a story of real human forces struggling with the fundamentals 

of religion, economics—and love. $1.40 net. 
New York Times—“A brilliant piece of work. A story of distinction.” 

It brings to life a little 


Boston Transcript—“A novel of exceptional quality. 
studied aspect of our civilization.” 

New York Tribune—“The author has an almost uncanny gift of piercing to 
the marrow of human motives.” 

New York World—“Mr. Nyburg has written living, stirring chapters.” 

Baltimore Evening Sun—“The interest is unflagging from beginning to end.” 


Establishes a Record 


OH, MARY, BE CAREFUL! 


By GEORGE WESTON 


Just a Moment, Please! 


Within a month of publication, Mr. 
Weston sold the Dramatic and Moving 
Picture rights of “Oh, Mary, Be Care- 
ful!” Three large printings required to 
fill orders. This is a record. Mary 
Meacham, the heroine who fell heir to 
$50,000 and three unusual tests for men, 
is unquestionably the most interesting 
American Heiress of 1917. “Frivolously 
joyful. More joyful moments than be- 
long to a single story,” says The New 
York World. “Rollicking, amusing 
tale.”"—Springfeld Homestead. There 
are 7 delightful illustrations. $1.00 net. 





For Flower 


The Book of the Peony 


By Mrs. Edward Harding. 44 illustra- 
tions (20 in full color from autochromes 
and 24 half-tones from photographs). 


Handsome octavo, $6.00 net 


The Only Book on This Exquisite 
Flower 


This book, by an expert, covers the 
whole subject. The suggestions on pur- 
chasing are of the utmost value to the 
beginner. There are simple and explicit 
directions for planting (time, places, and 
method), cultivating, fertilizing, and 
propagating. In addition, there are very 
valuable lists, charts, tables, and map. 


Enthusiasts 


The Practical Book of 


Outdoor Rosegrowing 


By George C. Thomas, Jr. Garden Edi- 
tion, Fourth Revision. Containing 53 
illustrations (16 in color). Decorated 
cloth. Octavo. Also bound in water- and 
acid-proof cloth for use in the field. 

$2.00 net 

This edition will be found of great prac- 
tical help in the garden. It is a handy 
octavo size. 

J. Horace McFarland, editor of 
“American Rose Annual,” says: 

“So far as I know, yours (Mr. Thomas’s) 
is the only impartial, definite, and well- 
recorded rose trial garden in the United 
States which is at all inclusive in the scope 
of its varieties.” 


the 





votion. Hyacinth, the daughter, flower- 
like and irresistibly lovely, who had only 
known her father’s companionship, be- 


| came Deirdre’s slave, and the trio wor- 


shiped Nature, whose beauties seemed 
unusually profuse in this unfrequented 


| byway. While Deirdre’s romance ripens, 


Hyacinth, too, has hers, and two more 


| charmingly different individuals no one 





could describe more ably than Miss Hine 
has done. As a romance the book is 
delightful, while the descriptions of nat- 
ural beauties and the freedom of outdoor 
life are wholly refreshing. 


Rustler of Wind River, The. By G. W. 
Ogden. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35. 
A wonderfully stirring story of the 


| homesteaders and the perilous encounters 
| which they had with the “cattle barons,” 
| who not only drove them from their 


homes but demolished the entire posses- 


| sions, and frequently became lawless to 


| the point of murder. 


One especially 


| fearless baron who always seemed to 
| fight for the under dog is especially to be 
| admired, not in his evil-doing but for his 


firm convictions. In all truthfulness, this 


| one individual seemed to hold the entire 


band of cattlemen and their hired assas- 


| sins at bay. Even while he is fighting 
| the most bitter fights, a charming love 


episode is being woven and in the midst 
of the excitement of possible bloodshed 
this born leader is winning the battle for 


| his beloved’s heart and hand. 





Little World Apart, A. By George 
Stevenson. John Lane Company. $1.25. 

The exquisite English village of Apple- 
thwaite, apparently calm and serene, ut- 
terly unmolested by worldly contamina- 
tion, is the setting of a really fine type 
of story. The characters include Lady 
Crane, who swore mildly; the vicar, an 
estimable man of high principles, but a 
broken spirit; his two daughters and a 
son; the Misses Blackburn, who imbibed 
rather too freely; Miss Fitzroy, whose 
mental derangement led her to believe 
herself intimate with Queen Victoria, and 
many other dissimilar individuals, all 
ably portrayed. Into this circle came a 
fascinating little woman whose mourn- 
ing garb led the neighbors to assume 
she was a widow, and in such a role she 
continued throughout her visit, which 
rudely culminated. A shocking scandal 
resultant from false reports circulated 
by a gossip led to conditions almost 
equalled by the havoc wrought by vol- 
canic eruptions. A general dissolution 
of formerly-congenial ties, some of which 
did culminate happily, however, makes a 
bit of fiction of rare quality. 


Diplomat, The. By Guy Fleming. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

One could hardly play the role of a 
diplomat in English court circles and 
freely discuss Parliamentary and social 
secrets openly, but by innuendo and by 
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reading between the lines of his diary | 


we may learn an exceedingly breezy tale. 

The diplomat was one of many fickle 

individuals who bestowed lavish affection 

broadcast and was a mere puppet in 

most of the romances in which he freely 

indulged. Every new face which meant 

advancement in his career was a new 

fancy and so he achieved success. Horse 

racing, coaching, theatrical life and poli- | 
tics, in addition to the usual functions | 
of the elite, give the reader plenty of | 
change of scene and with these activi- 

ties are interwoven numberless pleasur- 

able and lawless entertainments of a 

most thrilling nature. 


Other Woman, The. By Octavus Roy | 
Cohen and J. U. Giesy. Macaulay Com- | 
pany. $1.25. 

When a butterfly chorus girl flutters 
into the serene atmosphere of a couple | 
of newlyweds and declares her intention 
of capturing the groom, consternation 
and havoc naturally result! John Cald- 
well’s wild oats had been liberally sown 
and he justly deserved all his harvest, 
but such a catastrophe as threatened 
him was pitiful. How the chorus girl’s 
views were altered, the bride and groom 
reconciled, peace restored among the 
other participants and Kamara saved 
from the clutches of the law are inter- 
esting details of the story. 


Blue Bonnet—Debutante. By Lela Horn 
Richards. The Page Company. $1.50. 


Charming little Blue Bonnet, who has | 
been so utterly irresistible throughout | 
the many books describing her pleasing | 
career, is no less attractive as she is | 
feted as a debutante. Fulfilling her | 
heart’s desire, she is enabled to build | 
the Day Nursery as her mother’s memor- | 
ial and its erection and furnishing is her | 
joy. In addition to the pleasure of this 
undertaking, her indulgent Uncle Cliff | 
takes her to San Francisco to the Expo- 
sition, thence to their Texas ranch, and 
her homecoming is marked by her debut 
and later she becomes a winsome bride. 
Almost too much seems crowded into 
one little girl’s life, but she is such a | 
lovable sunbeam that good fortune seems | 
to lavish joys upon her. 


If Wishes Were Horses. By Countess | 
Barcynska. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. | 

The story of an Englishman possessed | 
of a glib tongue, determination and a | 
sweet wife who adores him. Thus pro- 
vided, he works his way step by step up | 
the social ladder, looking down on his | 
humble relatives and his wife until a 
moral and financial catastrophe shakes 
him from his self-worship, and opens his 
eyes to things as they are—and espe- 
cially to the devotion of his wife. The 
author is already known by “The Little | 
Mother Who Sits at Home” and “The 
Honey Pot.” The new novel is a more 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


“A Thoughtful, Absorbingly Interesting Novel’’ 


St. John G. Ervine’s New Novel 


CHANGING WINDS 


By the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Martin’s Man,’’ 
**Alice and a Family,’’ etc. 


“A well-written book, with the interest 
sustained from beginning to end. A striking 
psychological study, Will be much read and 
much discussed.” —WN. Y. Tribune. 


“By all odds the biggest piece of work he 
has done. . . . Sure to appeal to all who like 
to read fiction which is mixed with brains.” 
—N. Y. Times. 


Now Fourth Edition, $1.60 


Send for a list of Mr. Ervine’s other books 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 





The Greatest English Writer of the latter half of the Nineteenth Century 
—Bernard Shaw 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


New American Edition Ready 


THE NOTE BOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER 


Net $2.00. 


They make in their entirety a more vivid picture of Samuel Butler than it is 
possible to obtain elsewhere; they are the most characteristic of his work, summing 
up and concluding everything else that he did, and may be best examined as the 
afterpiece to a varied and versatile career. Butler put into his notebooks the most 
intimate and personal part of himself. 


EREWHON 


With an Introduction by Francis Hackett. Net $1.50. 


The finest satire since Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. Under the guise of describing 
the habits and customs of a strange race found in the mountains of New Zealand 
the author flays the shams and inconsistencies of our latter-day civilization. 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


Net $1.50. 
Arnold Bennett says: “It is one of the greatest novels of the world.” 


John May in The Boston Herald says: “The Way of All Flesh contains more 
than any other single book of the intellectual history of mid-Victorian England.” 


At All Bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


With an Introduction by Francis Hackett. 


Introduction by Professor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale. 


Postage Extra 


681 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS BY 


Conrad 


Conrad has written a tale which 
ranks with the great sea masterpieces 
—“Typhoon,” “Youth,” and “Nigger 
of the ‘Narcissus.’ ”’ 


TheShadow Line 


is the dim border line between youth 
and manhood which a young captain 
is three weeks in crossing; with a 
fever-stricken ship in the Gulf of 
Siam and no quinine in the medicine- 
chest ! (Net, $1.35. “Deep 
Leather, Net, $1.75.) 

Send for Free Conrad Booklet 


Selma Lagerlof 


The Swedish woman novelist whose fame has spanned the world, presents for 
the first time in uniform binding, nine volumes 


The Northland Edition 


Translated by Velma Swanston Howard: 

The Emperor of Portugallia; Jerusalem; The Wonderful Adventures of 

Nils; The Further Adventures of Nils; The Girl from the Marsh Croft. 
Translated by Pauline Bancroft Flach: 

The Miracles of Antichrist; The Story of Gosta Berling; Invisible Links. 
Translated by Jessie Bronchner: 

From a Swedish Homestead. 

(In limp leather, each vol., net, $1.75. Also in cloth editions.) 
Send for Free Lagerléf Booklet 


Undertow, By Kathleen Norris 


“What's the good of living so fast that you can’t taste things?” questions 
Anne. That is the “Undertow” by which so many young Americans are swept 
off their feet. Anne had her question answered when Mrs. Norris shows where 
the “Undertow” leads Anne and her husband in this intense romance. 


. (Net $1.25) 
The Brown Study The Preacher of 
By Grace S. Richmond Cedar Mountain 
n = young armas turned his By Ernest Thompson Seton 
ack on a wealthy parish in order to , a one? ' all 
get a little real humanity among the eee ee See. Deion 


. f ‘ | writer of animal stories has turned aside 
poor. What he found in his new life 


to write as stirring and delightful a 
and how romance came to him in his novel as any of the stories in his pre- 


e +o 
Kipling 
A new volume of short stories, the 


first by this master since “Rewards 
and Fairies,” nearly seven years ago. 


A Diversity of 
Creatures 


containing fourteen new stories, each 
prefaced by a new poem, is one of the 
literary treats of the year. (Net, $1.50. 
Pocket Red Leather Edition, Net, 
($1.75.) 

Send for Free Kipling Index 


Sea” 


drab surroundings make this new vious work. The Preacher of the ro- 
Grace 8. Richmond story of the big, ance has been a stable boy whose 


schooling was mainly hard knocks; but 
he didn't stop half way in either lover 
or religion—as Cedar Mountain learned. 
(Net $1.35) 


simple, homelike things of life full of 
appeal. (Net $1.25) 


Cinderella Jane 
By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


“Bambi,” laughing, sparkled her 
way into every one’s heart. Jane Judd. 
Miss Cooke’s new heroine, is every bit 
as winning and even more human, for 
there is a little of the sparkle of tears, 
too, in her life. “She can mend any- 
thing from a leak in a pipe to a 
broken heart,” they say of her. (Net center of a story that brims over with 
$1.35) romance and gaiety. (Net $1.35) 


The Balance, By Francis R. Bellamy 


Perhaps the most talked of novel of the season. Mr. Bellamy goes behind 
the scenes in the life of a successful playwriter; to show the years of trial, 
failure, and specious success in his life. (Net, $1.35) 


Your Bookseller has these Books 
Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N.Y. 


“‘Good-Morning, Rosamond!” 
By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


Like Browning's Pippa, Rosamond 
starts out hoping Romance will come 
to greet her with a gay “Good morn- 
ing, Rosamond.” She is not disap- 
pointed; nor is the reader. For this 
refreshing young English girl is the 

















| ambitious story than either, and done on 
| a wider canvas. 


Biography and History 

Lloyd George. By Frank Dilnot. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

A biography of England’s Premier, 
showing how this remarkable man arose 
from the ranks of the people to his pres- 
ent eminence. The author of the book 
has known Lloyd George intimately for 
many years and is therefore well quali- 


| fied to write his story. 


Twenty-eight Years of Interesting Ex- 
perience. By Hans C. Shellrud. Richard 
G. Badger. $1.35. 

“Twenty-eight Years of Interesting 
Experience” lives up to its name, for the 
events take place in that scene for Amer- 
ican romance—the West— and the book 
is written in language picturesque 
enough to suit the subject matter. The 
author introduces us to freak sky-pilots, 
con-men, barbers, profane old women, re- 
pentant drunkards, circus fakirs and 
hypocrites galore. With him we visit 
lynching bees and hob-nob with hoboes. 
We see him tame wild horses and slaugh- 
ter wild cattle. There are enough hair- 
breadth escapes in the book to shame 
the movies. What is true of the book is 
true of the author, for the book is an 
account of the author’s personal experi- 
ences. 


Journal of Small Things. By Helen 
Mackey. Duffield & Co. $1.35. 

Scenes from the author’s life in France 
from August, 1914, up to a recent date. 
They give graphic pictures of what has 
been happening in the midst of the Euro- 
pean turmoil, and the author’s ability to 
write with facility and picturesqueness 
make the book quite a literary perform- 
ance. 


Mexican War Diary of General George 
B. McClellan. Edited by William Starr 
Myers. Princeton University Press. 
$1.00. 

Some of General McClellan’s own ac- 
count of his career. As McClellan has 
been the subject of much controversy, 
anything is welcome which will throw 
additional light on his life and character. 
This book does just that, hence its his- 
torical value. 


Soldier-Doctor of Our Army, A. 
James P. Kimball. By Maria B. Kimball. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

The introduction to this was written 
by Major General William C. Gorgas, 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Army. The subject of the book was a 
colonel and assistant Surgeon General 
in the Army. 


Juveniles 
Eyes of the Woods, The. By Joseph A. 


| Altsheler. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35. 
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A new volume in the “Trailers” series, | 
with another story about Henry Ware. | 
No Indian fighter save Daniel Boone has 
so won the hearts of American boys. 


Shooting for Boys. By A. Frederick | 
Collins. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

All the knowledge that a boy needs 
about guns and the use of them is in this 
book. In addition are suggestions for 
getting real sport out of guns. 


Shadow of the North, The. By Joseph | 
A. Altsheler. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35. | 

Mr. Altsheler knows how to get under | 
the skin of the boy. His books have been | 
singularly successful. This one has for | 
background the French and Indian War, | 
and it gallops along at a pace that is | 
sure to hold the youthful reader spell- | 
bound. 


Rosechen and the Wicked Magpie. By 
Evaleen Stein. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard | 
Co. $1.00. 

A book for girls about a little girl in | 
the Tyrol who found a way to be kind | 
to a magnificent magpie who was suffer- | 
ing from the sins of his ancestors. It is 
a tender little tale, rich in inspiration. 


Poetry and Drama 


Rhodanthe, or, The Rose in the Gar- 
den of the Soul’s Delight. By Charles 
Louis Palms. The Marion Press, New 
York. 

A poetic fantasy in a rather fine set- 
ting, with a beautiful letterpress. The | 
verses are ostensibly modeled on some 
of the old masters of blank verse. There 
are songs in the course of the piece 
which have touches of haunting sweet- 
ness, as 


“Fly to the free, illimitable air! 
Where Jove’s blue dome shall canopy 
our heads; 
His emeralds ’neath our feet; for matin- 
prayer 
The choiring throstles, that watch our 
flowered beds.” 


Dance of Youth and Other Poems. By | 
Julia Cooley. Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.25. | 

This book is interesting for its variety 
and for its individualities. It allies itself | 
neither with the old school of poetry nor 
with the new developments, yet it is 
tinged with both phases. In its treat- 
ment of previously-used poetic themes, it 
is novel, different, and it presents Reality 
from many new and ‘altered angles. It is 
the production of an original, independ- 
ent, clairvoyant mind. At the end of the | 
book is the prize-winning out-of-door 
Masque, “The Builders of Walls,” which, 
with rare sympathy and poetic beauty, 
presents an aspect of Nature hitherto 
little portrayed, the dune-country of the 
Great Lakes—the section soon to be made 
a national park. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE TWO BOOKS re SPRING 


MISTRESS 
ANNE 


By Temple Bailey, author of 
“Contrary Mary.” The heart- 
story of a Maryland schoolmis- 
tress—and of two men, a 
writer and a physician, who 
came to the little country town 
of Crossroads. It is a cheery, 
wholesome story—the kind 
you finish with a sigh and 
lend at once to a dear friend. 
Jacket by Boileau. Iilustra- 
tions by F. Vaux Wilson. 


SUBE CANE 


By Edward Bellamy Part- 
ridge. This is the book of a 
thousand chuckles. Read about 
the safe-and-dry swimming 
lessons, or Sube’s Circus, or 
the borrowed Christmas tree, 
or the sale for the Sufferin’ 
Belgiums, or—oh, pshaw— 
read it, aloud, and be glad you 
haven't forgotten how to 
laugh. Illustrated happily by 
G. C. Widney. Price $1.35 
net. 


AMERICAN DRAMA,a Masque 


By ALBERT E. TROMBLY 


The text of the Masque presented this month by students of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Trombly with poetic and dra- 
matic skill shows America repressed by Puritanism, turned 
aside by Commerce, and influenced by Foreign Plays, but com- 
ing finally to an appreciation of Drama. Interwoven are scenes 
from five typical American plays. The Masque is as interesting 
to read as to see. For those who see it this text will be inval- 
uable. Handsomely printed, and bound in boards. 


Fifty Cents, Net. 


At All Bookstores 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW DORAN BOOKS 


HURRAH AND HALLELUJAH 


With Introduction by Ralph Connor 
From the Danish by Dr. J. P. Bang 


A documentation, from the teachings of Germany's leading thinkers; justifying, in its revelations 
of deceit and hypocrisy, the social and political ostracism of the Germany of today. Net $1.00 


SCARS AND STRIPES By Porter Emerson Browne 


The indignities this country has had to endure; the path to honor; the reasons for our Govern- 
_ ment’s action,—a book for every loyal American patriot. Illustrations by Peter Newell. 


Net $1.00 
THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME 


By Philip Gibbs 

Author of THE SOUL OF THE WAR 

Explaining the great British offensive; its real progress,—its effect on the German morale, and 
its promise for the future. Illustrated. Maps. Octavo. Net $2.00 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR—Volume I 
THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND 
FLANDERS, 1914 By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


A book of special immediate interest because it is “the most vivid account ever written of a 
great nation’s entrance into a great war.” “A history not likely to be superceded.”—Sir W. Rob- 
ert Nicoll. Illustrated. Maps. Octavo. Net $2.00 


AT THE WAR: A Record of Events and Experiences 
By Lord Northcliffe 


The greatest journalist of the day tells what war means in 1917 (and reveals, incidentally, his 
own strong personality!) With portrait. Octavo. Net $2.00 


RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
WITH A CHAPTER ON THE MILITARY RIFLE AND ITS USE 
By Warren H. Miller 


The art of rifle and shotgun shooting for big game and feather game; with instruction on the 
military rifle, military shooting tests and the curriculum of the National Rifle Association. 
With photographs and drawings. Octavo. Net $2.00 


FICTION 
THE STRAIGHT ROAD 


The confession of a “man’s woman”; a protest against men who prey! 
LILLA: A Part of Her Life 


Displaying rare restraint in the handling of a sensational theme. Net $1.35 


THE WONDER By J. D. Beresford 


Author of THESE LYNNEKERS, THE JACOB STAHL TRILOGY, Etc. 
A book which will fascinate all lovers of the curious in literature. Net $1.40 


MENDEL By Gilbert Cannan 


Author of THREE SONS AND A MOTHER 
“A novel which marks a step forward in fictional art.”"—N. Y. Times. Net $1.50 


THE CHASTE WIFE By Frank Swinnerton 


Author of THE HAPPY FAMILY, Etc. 
In which Mr. Swinnerton proves himself one of the most talented realists of the day. Net $1.50 


GREENMANTLE By John Buchan 


Mary Roberts Rinehart calls this “quite the best story of adventure I have read in years.” 
Net $1.35 


THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMIE DALE: Or The Gray 
Seal By Frank L. Packard 


Author of THE MIRACLE MAN, etc. 
The readers of five large editions are unanimous in their praise of this “live” story. Net $1.35 


MICHAEL By E. F. Benson 


Author of DAVID BLAIZE, DODO, ARUNDEL, etc. 
“Better even than Benson's first and most famous novel.”—James L. Ford. Net $1.35 


MADAME PRINCE By W. Pett Ridge 


Anonymous 
Net $1.50 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


Author of GOOD OLD ANNA 


Author of THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS, etc. | 


Author of THE KENNEDY PEOPLE, THE HAPPY RECRUIT, Etc. | 


“A novel without scandal, without sex problem—and mighty pleasant reading.’—N. Y. Times. 
Net $1.35 


Have You Read Sir Oliver Lodge’s Remarkable Book, 
RAYMOND: Or Life and Death ? 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 





Educational 


A Desk-Book of Twenty-five Thousand 
Words Frequently Mispronounced. By 
Frank H. Vizetelly. 

A complete volume, indicating “the 
correct pronunciation of English words, 
foreign terms, Bible names, geographical 
names and proper names of all kinds cur- 
rent in literature, science and art.” Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. 


Crabb’s English Synonyms. By George 
Crabb. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

A centennial edition of this well-known 
book, revised and enlarged and brought 
up to date, with cross references through- 
out. 


Religion 

Holman Self-Pronouncing Soul-Win- 
ners’ Testament, The. A. J. Holman & 
Co. 

A vest-pocket Testament in leather 
binding, containing simple helps to the 
better understanding of the Scriptures. 
It is a wonderfully convenient form in 
which to carry the Gospels, and Sunday 
school workers, evangelistic workers and 
public speakers along religious lines, to 
say nothing of boys and girls attending 
Sabbath school and Christian Endeavor 


| meetings, will find this just the Testa- 


ment to carry and use. 


Religious Experience, Its Evidential 
Value. By George Preston Mains. The 
Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

A thoroughly evangelical and construc- 
tive study of the sources and evidential 
value of religious experience, with the 
emphasis upon the affirmations of Chris- 
tian experience, and a helpful chapter 
on conversion. The author is conversant 
with the best authorities in this field and 
his book is a valuable addition to the 
literature of the religious life of the 
average man. 


Winning Out. By Charles H. Stewart. 
The Little Book Publisher. 75 cents. 

To all those who are a little weary of 
the wail that civilization is on the road 
to ruin, “Winning Out” will be pleasant 
reading. To those who are confidently 
prophesying disaster, an hour spent with 
Dr. Stewart, as the head of a church 
with an average attendance of a thou- 
sand or more at each service, is asked 
many searching questions by members 
of his congregation, men and women 
whose faith has been shattered by the 
world war and who have begun to doubt 
the power of the church, of society, of 
the home and of government, as at pres- 
ent constituted in dealing with modern 


| problems. This book, “Winning Out,” is 
| the gist of Dr. Stewart’s reply. It is 
| a hopeful, an encouraging and an inspir- 
| ing reply, which goes to prove that, while 
| there is much to deplore, the general 
| trend of affairs is toward higher ideals 
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and the nobler life. “The good in human 
nature is surely, even though slowly, 


winning out,” he argues. “Winning Out” | 


has been attractively manufactured. It 
is well printed on a good quality of 
paper and nicely bound in cloth with gold 
lettering. 


Ways of Salvation in the Lutheran 
Church, The. By G. H. Gerberding. Gen- 
eral Council Publication House. $1.00. 

A book to be used in Luther Leagues, 
Adult Bible classes and Catechetical 
classes. It is also a handbook for the 
common people of the Lutheran Church 
and as such is eminently useful. 


Leaders of the Lutheran Reformation. 
General Council Publication Board. 75 
cents. 

Brief biographies of great Lutherans, 
issued as a memorial, as the Lutheran 
Church is celebrating its four hundredth 
anniversary. Among the men whose 
stories are told are Martin Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, John Brenz, Justus Jonas, 
Johann Walther, Laurentius Petri and 
Martin Chemnitz. 


Revelation of Jesus Christ, The. By 
H. C. Williams. The Standard Publishing 
Company. $1.50. | 

A study of the Book of Revelations, 
made by a man who has skill as an inter- 
preter and a convincing faith which he 
is able to impart to his reader. 


When Christ Comes Again. By George 
P. Eckman. The Abindon Press. $1.25. 

A study af the Scriptural evidences 
of Christ’s second coming. A most inter- 
esting book, combining faith, Biblical 
authority and speculation. 


Supernatural, The. By David A. Mur- 
ray. F. H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

A book on “Fellowship With God,” by 
a Presbyterian minister in Japan. It is 
full of faith and reason—a reconciliation 
of science and religion. 


Miscellaneous 
Mr. Poilu. By Herbert Ward. George 
H. Doran Company. $2.50. 
This is a real war book, a book to stir 
the soul with its vivid, lightning-like 
flashes over pictures of horror and 


heroism, with the forty-eight illustrations | 
in color and black and white drawn by | 
the author to visualize his text. Mr. | 
in the | 


Ward was in active service 
Vosges and his artist’s imagination, his 
soldier’s understanding, his man’s sym- 


pathy combine to make his book one of | 


the most remarkable to appear as a re- 
sult of the European War. From a purely 
artistic standpoint this book has a last- 
ing value. 


Philosophy of Conduct, The. (Human 


Personality Series.) By Samuel A. Mar- | 


tin. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


A Rousing List of Spring Fiction 


Sea Plunder 


A typical Stacpoole South Sea tale that for character- 
drawing and suspense and action surpasses most of the 
sea stories heretofore written. Net, $1.30. 


The Wanderer on a 
Thousand Hills 


A dramatic narrative of a youth of English parentage 
who was brought up as a Chinese. The splendor, the 
glamor and the romance of the Oriental world are here 
pictured with sincerity, rare power and reality. 

Net, $1.40. 


The End of the Flight 


The story of a young man who, leaving the Harvard 
Law School with a stout will, a large ability and a 
baffling silence, sees a quicker success in a small inland 
town than in a great city. Net, $1.50. 


Mr. Cushing and 
Mile. Du Chastel 


A Franco-American romance. Daring in idea, mas- 
terful in treatment and beautiful in phrasing, it is the 
first real international novel since “The American” of 
Henry James. Net, $1.40. 


The Magpie’s Nest 


Mrs. Paterson’s first novel, “The Shadow Riders,” 
was praised by the Atlantic Monthly as “one of the 
finest cisatlantic novels of recent years.” Her newest 
story is also of the Canadian Northwest of today, and 
tells the absorbing life-story of Hope Fielding, who 
lived by the heart instead of by the head. Net, $1.40. 


Autumn 


An appealing and sympathetic story of a woman who, 
passing through some turbulent years of married life, 
found love’s fulfillment in the autumn of her days. 

Net, $1.40. 


The Gay Life 


“The novel is clever, amusing and graphic in its 
account of stage life.”-—New York Times. Net, $1.30. 


Vesprie Towers 


Mr. Watts-Dunton here employed his knowledge of 
folk-lore and the supernatural to weave their elements 
into a very human story. Net, $1.35. 


Coming June 22d 


The Red Pianet 


A story of wartime, but not of war. Love and mys- 
tery and love again—these are the threads the war god 
tangled, and W. J. Locke has unravelled in this, his best 
story since “The Beloved Vagabond.” Net, $1.50. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 
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PUBLISHERS 


By 
H. DeVere Stacpoole 


Author of 
“The Gold Trail,’ etc. 


By 
Edith Wherry 


Author of 
“The Red Lantern.” 


By 
Burton Kline 


Author of 
“Struck by Lightning.” 


By 
Frances Rumsey 


A New American Nov- 
clist with a Future. 


By 
isabel Paterson 


Author of 
“The Shadow Riders.” 


By 
Muriel Hine 


Author of 
“The Individual,” etc. 


By 
Keble Howard 


Author of 
“Forked Lightning.” 


By 


Theodore 
Watts-Dunton 


Author of “Aylwin,” etc. 


By 
William J. Locke 


Author of 
“The Wonderful Year,” 
etc. 


NEW YORK 





The Literary Event of the Year 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


I, MARY MacLANE 


A Diary of Human Days 


**Mary MacLane’s 
book is as great a 
piece of literature as 
I felt sure it would be, 
absorbingly interest- 
ing, and so original 
that no one else in 
the world could have 
written it. Mary 
MacLane in my opin- 
ion is a genius.” 
—Gertrude Atherton. 


‘Sit is an extraordi- 
nary work, full of 
perspicacity and 
poetry. A confession 
in the open by the 
Bashkirtseff of Butte 
—a diary in free prose 
by the Amy Lowell of 
Montana.”’ 


—Witter Bynner. 
CLOTH, 12mo, 


NET $1.40. 





This is a vastly greater and finer work than “The Story of Mary 
MacLane” both as a work of art and as a human document. 


OUR PART ::. 
GREAT WAR 


After two years’ personal experience in the fighting districts, the 
author makes the war-stricken peoples and the results of German 
“frightfulness” an actuality to the reader; but by them he tests his 
native America: her response and her responsibility. 





By ARTHUR GLEASON 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35. 


OPEN BOATS 


The first authentic account of the sufferings and loss of life which 
have followed attacks of German submarines upon unarmed merchant 
ships on the high seas. The facts are from the British Admiralty 


records. Cloth, 16mo, net 50 cents. 


By ALFRED NOYES 


IN THE WILDERNESS 


“Mr. Hichens’ wonderful descriptive talent which took the world 
by storm when displayed in ‘The Garden of Allah,’ once more works 
its spell upon the reader. By far the best-constructed story 
the author has yet produced, worked out with the consummate skill 
of a true artist.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.50. 


LYDIA v1: PINES 


By HONORE WILLSIE 
Author of *‘ STILL JIM,”’ ete. 


By’ ROBERT HICHENS 


“A healthy, sane novel that all young people particularly should 
read . . More power to Mrs. Willsie. She has written one of 
the big, splendid American stories of the year.”—Portland Oregonian. 


“A chronicle, splendidly told, of home life, with a theme of 
patriotism running through it.”—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.40. 


Publishers ' FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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| This is a decidedly interesting and val- 
| uable volume on ethics. 


Offender, The. By Burdette G. Lewis. 
Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


One of Harpers’ “Modern Science 
Series,” dealing with “The Offender: and 
His Relations to Law and Society.” It 
is a book on prison reform, a work that 
| will be of use to the judge, the law, the 

student of crime and the social organiza- 
| tion and perhaps to some more general 
| readers as well. The author is Commis- 
sioner of Correction, City of New York, 
| and through the experience of his official 
position has been able to gather together 
| an important array of facts. 


Mysteries of the Flowers, The. By 
Herbert W. Faulkner. F. A. Stokes Com- 

| pany. $2.00. 
Here is a romance of the flowers, bot- 
any and science, put into a form that 
reads like a story. The reader will 
| awaken to a new interest in plant and 
| flower life when he reads this book. “The 

Mysteries of the Flowers” tells how 
| flowers live, how they distribute their 
seeds, how the insects and the flowers de- 
pend upon one another for their repro- 
duction. The flowers taken up are Ameri- 
| can wild flowers, and they are studied in 
| an intimate, loving way that reveals a 

new phase of botanical investigation. The 

book is elaborately illustrated in color 
| and from photographs in black and white, 
| with numerous sketches made by pen. 


| Contributions to Psychoanalysis. By 
| Dr. S. Ferenczi. Translated by Dr. 
| Ernest Jones. Richard G. Badger. $3.00. 
| This is made up of lightning-flashes of 
| knowledge, sometimes so dazzling and 
unexpected as to be painful, but always 
| illuminating. The author lays bare the 
foundation of neurotic mental life, 
showing that the basis of the trouble is 
sexual. If we wish to become informed 
| on that supreme science, psychology, we 
| will read the book; if we wish to stick 
| to our myths and fancies, we will shun it 
| as a pest, for we cannot keep them after 
reading it. 
Dr. Ferenczi is known as one of the 
leading exponents of psychoanalysis. 
| and apart from Professor Freund prob- 
ably has made more original contribu- 
tions than anyone else on the subject. 
Before taking up the study of psycho- 
analysis, he had been engaged for many 
years on neurological, psychiatrical and 
medico-legal work and had made a num- 
ber of contributions, particularly on 
neurological and psychotherapeutic sub- 
| jects. 





History and Practice of Psychoanalysis, 
| The. By Poul Bjerre. Authorized trans- 
| lation by Elizabeth N. Barrow. Richard 
| G. Badger. $3.00. 

Dr. Bjerre shows the development of 

psychotherapy in its endeavor. to make 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW FICTION 


EL SUPREMO. By Edward 
Lucas White. Net $1.90. The 


greatest American historical romance. 
A panorama of life in Paraguay. An 
absorbing book, a big book of seven 
hundred pages. Every page is inter- 
esting. Everybody is reading it. 


THE WAVE. An Egyptian 


Aftermath. By Algernon 

Blackwood. Author cf “Ju- 
lius Le Vallon.” Net $1.50. New 
York Times, “A strange and unusual 
book full of insight and imagination. 
It is a book of a very delicate liter- 
ary craftsman, who is pastmaster in 
the art of elusive suggestion.” 


IF WISHES WERE 
HORSES. By the Countess 


Barcynska. Net $1.50. New 
York Tribune says: “We have not 
often read a book more cleanly cut 
in its delineation of characters, or 
one which presents a more powerful 
lesson without “a single word of 
preaching.” 


THE GOLDEN ARROW. 
By Mary Webb. 


Net. $1.50 
A first book by a new author, and 
one that challenges your attention. 
A story of intense emotional interest, 
whose scene is laid in the beautiful 
and romantic mountain region on the 
border of Wales. An _ absorbing 
drama of a great hearted woman’s 
love and self-sacrifice. 


GRAIL FIRE. A Novel. 

By Zephine Humphrey. Ne: 
$1.50. The Philadelphia Telegraph 
says: “It is a pleasure to turn to a 
book so beautiful, so quieting and so 
far above the ‘earthly.’ Written with 
broad sympathy an understanding of 
widely differing religious viewpoints, 
keen insight and humor.” 


NO GRAVEN IMAGE. 

By Hilda P. Cumings. Nei 
$1.50. The Philadelphia Press says: 
“It is a tale of spiritual development 
of a young Anglican clergyman. The 
author sets her scenes alternately in 
rural England and the slums of Lon- 
don and offers her solution of a-great 
problem of renunciation, which is that 
divine love is the primal and continu- 
ing cause of the universe. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Postage Extra 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


free the soul-life and to guard it from 
| primitive conceptions which still live in 
the modern layers of the old religious 
systems. It attempts to drive this effort 
which has been going on for centuries 
towards a definite goal. The struggle 


| against spiritual death, the strife for | 


| purity, clearness of vision, 


freedom; | 


these, as the author proves in this book, | 


shall always 
greatest aims. 


W. Crawford. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 


These essays are an attempt to under- 
| stand four of Shakespeare’s greatest 


“Othello” and “King Lear.” 


| ing. 


that everything the dramatist wrote has 





study without proper interpretation of 
the plots. 


Commercialization of Leisure, 
(Present Day Problem Series.) By James 
Peyton Sizer. Richard G. Badger. 75 
| cents. 


tury is to make possible leisure without 


has driven play from the home into the 
hands of vicious exploiters, who amuse 
the public with saloons, burlesque thea- 
ters, and dance halls. 
cusses the evils of this commercializa- 
tion of leisure with a complete lack of 
hysteria, and he suggests, with an abun- 
dant supply of common sense, a happy 
issue out of all the difficulties. 


Mobilizing America. By Arthur Bul- 
lard. The Macmillan Company. 50 cents. 


This book was written to show how 
the United States, in entering upon war 
with Germany, can avoid many of the 
mistakes made by the allies in the be- 
ginning of the war in Europe. The little 
book gives a concise statement of certain 
things that can and should be done and 
points out where certain responsibilities 
may be placed to prevent unnecessary 
problems. 


Garden Guide. (Amateur Gardeners’ 
Handbook.) A. T. DeLa Mare Company. 
75 cents. 


Every book should have a reason for 
its being. For this seasonable newcomer, 
we find the claim made that “a good gar- 
den is Nature’s antidote for all ills flesh 
is heir to—it certainly does not make for 
a source of revenue to the physician.” It 
naively compares the lot of the city 
“cliff” apartment dweller with that of 
the commuter, “even though the latter be 





The. | 


One of the big problems of this cen- 


vice. Puritanism, going against nature, | 


The author dis- | 


remain psychotherapy’s 


Hamlet, an Ideal Prince. By Alexander | 


plays: “Hamlet,” “Merchant of Venice,” 


The author’s interpretations are start- | 
| lingly original and decidedly interest- | 
i He makes us understand Shake- | 
| speare, instead of trying to criticize him. 
Professor Crawford very well mantains | 


its significance, from the titles to the | 
| conclusions of the plays. Heretofore too | 
much attention has been paid to character | 





DOLLARS 
and CENTS 


By 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


In this story awoman’s love and 
a man’s faith are tried in the cruci- 
ble of doubt. Facing the problems 
which confront many another young 
couple, these two work out their 
destiny in as fascinating a story as 
has been published in many a long 
day. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


BUCKING THE TIGER. 
By Achmed Abdullah. A 


dashing story of financial ad- 
ventures in the Northwest. 


$1.35 net. 


The MASTER of BONNE 
TERRE. By William Antony 


Kennedy. A stirring tale of 
the Ozarks. $1.90 net. 


The DESTINY of the 


UNITED STATES. By 


Snell Smith. Showing how 
by “the law of blood” nations 
rise and fall and how by this 
scientific rule the present war in 


$1.50 net. 


HEART MESSAGES from 
the TRENCHES. By Nellie 
Rosilla Taylor. A unique col- 


lection of letters from soldiers on 
the firing line of the Allied 
Armies. $1.50 net. 


THE ANCIENT QUEST. 
By Reginald Wright Kauff- 


man. A collection of the best 
of Kauffman’s verse. $1.35 net. 


OUR UNITED STATES 
ARMY. By HelenS. Wright. 


An account of our Army; what 
it has done; what it is; what it 
stands for. Introduction by Major 
General Leonard Wood. 


Europe must end. 


ROBERT J. SHORES 
Publisher 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Putnam 


Authors 


and Their Novels 


Publication 
Date 


Author 





Apr. 14th 


Leslie Moore 


12° $1.50 
Apr. 28th 
James B. 
Hendryx 
12° $1.50 


Color Frontis 


May 4th 


Gustav Kobbe 


12° $1.35 
4 Illustrations 


May 11th 


Ethel M. Dell 


12° $1.50 
Color Frontis 


May 26th 
John Reed 
Scott 
12° $1.50 


Color Frontis 


The Novel 





Antony Gray, Gardener. 


Where there’s a will there’s a way, but 
the will of eccentric old Nicholas Danver 
brought much trouble to Antony Gray, 
whose own determined will found the way 
out for him. As charming and humanely 
sympathetic as the author’s “Peacock 
Feather.” 


The Gun Brand 


A novel of the Northwest, where knave 
and knight cross the barriers to confront 
each other in the great reckoning, and the 
gun brand leaves its seared impress upon 
the brow of a scoundrel. A novel of love, 
life, danger and daring, by the author of 
“The Promise.” 


All of a Sudden Carmen 


The charming story of a little waif, left at 
the opera stage door, who is brought up 
by stars and stage hands, and who eventu- 
ally becomes a great prima donna. Mr. 
Kobbé is one of the best-known music 
critics in the country. 


The Hundredth Chance 


Merely to mention some other novels of 
this enormously popular writer is enough 
guarantee for this, probably her best work. 
Miss Dell is the author of “The Way of 
an Eagle,” “The Rocks of Valpré,” “Bars 
of Iron,” ete. 


The Man in 
Evening Clothes 


A breathless detective story by the author 
of “The Cab of the Sleeping Horse.” A 
master criminal, armed with an automatic, 
faultlessly attired, robs the households of 
social Washington, his roguery always 
debonair if relentless. Mr. Scott is a 
master of situations. 





NEW YORK 
2 West 45th Street 
Just west of Sth Ave. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS LONDON 
24 Bedford Street 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons Strand 
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still made the butt of the irrepressible 
joker whom we pardon because, poor 
man, he knows no better.” 

In the present stress of high cost of 
living, far more attention than ever 
before is being paid to the garden—in 
fact, 1917, it is claimed, is going to be a 
Garden Year beyond compare; at no pre- 


| vious time has the importance of the 


| home vegetable garden been forced upon 


| the attention of the people as is being 
| done now. 


Throughout its pages expert veteran 
gardeners tell the amateur in remark- 


| ably simple, easily understood language, 


how to plan, plant and maintain the home 
grounds, suburban garden, or city lot; 
how to grow good vegetables and fruit; 
hew to raise beautiful flowers; how to 
take care of lawns, porch plants, window 
boxes, etc. The book gives the How, the 
When, and the Where—from the pur- 
chase of the proper tools to reaping the 


| harvest, and 1001 other points. It is of 


| interest to every man or woman inter- 





| ested in gardening, regardless of the 


amount of land at their disposal. 


Woman. By Vance Thompson. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Thompson puts the history of 
woman’s standing in the world into a 
real brief for woman. He goes back to 
the earliest days and comes down to the 
present. He sees in the criminal and the 
prostitute the products of violated right 
and justice; women predestined to be the 
results of a society which has degraded 
and deformed womanhood—exiled from 
common humanity. 


Women are not the weaker sex—his- 
tory and recent events alike prove it—the 
war has shown it. 


This book is an excellent argument for 
the suffrage for women—the suffragist 
and the feminist will find it a bit of prac- 
tical, usable gospel. 

The. 


Japanese Invasion, By Jesse 


| Frederick Steiner, Ph. D. A. C. McClurg 
| & Co. 


“A comprehensive survey of the Orien- 
tal problem.” “The Japanese Invasion” 
contains a brief history of the develop- 


ments of relationships between the East 
| and the West, dating from the early parts 
| of the sixteenth century, and considers 
| the Japanese-American question from 
| the standpoint of race psychology, giv- 


ing attention to the social, economic and 
metaphysical differences between the 
two peoples. The author is not an alarm- 
ist, but nevertheless sounds a note of 
caution and suggests methods of inter- 
race relations. 


Social Environment. George R. 


Davies, Ph. D. 


Psychology of Citizenship, 
Ashland D. Weeks. 


By 
The. By 
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State and the Government, The. By 
Jeremiah S. Young, Ph. D. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 

These are three books of a series en- 
titled “The National Social Science Ser- 
ies.” In “Social Environment,” the aim 
is to set forth the nature of society as 
primarily a spiritual rather than a bio- 
logical reality. The author 
contends that the real dynamic in society 
is idealism, and it is the spiritual vir- 


tues of love, loyalty and truth that have 


made possible the world civilization of 
today. 

Professor Young’s purpose in “The 
State and Government” is to make clear 
to the general reader the underlying 
principles of the state and its agent, 
the government. 

In “The Psychology of Citizenship,” 


such questions as “Why has it taken the | 
United States a quarter of a century to | 


obtain a pure food law? Why does iner- 
tia delay civic reforms? Why does war 
exist?” are answered and many other 
vital concerns of the public welfare are 
sifted and analyzed. 


Healthful House, The. By Lionel | 
Robertson and T. C. O’Donnell. Good 
Health Publishing Company, Battle 


Creek, Michigan. 


This book plans a house that is not | 
merely serviceable and good in appear- | 
ance, but that is sanitary and hygienic. | 


Such subjects are discussed as “On Pur- 
chasing Furniture,” “On Choosing the 


Site,” “Of What Material?” “The Dust- | 
less House” and so on. The illustrations | 


are excellent, from photographs. 


Human Side of Trees, The. By Royal | 
Dixon and Franklyn E. Fitch. F. A. | 


Stokes Company. $1.60. 


This is uniform with “The 


Human 


Side of Plants.” In it the author shows | 


how really human 
definite habits and 
methods. 


in the book, while a clear-cut classifica- 
tion of various kinds and attributes of 
trees is provided. 

There are full-color pictures and 
photographs in variety in the volume. 


What Is Psychoanalysis? By Isador 
H. Coriat. Moffat, Yard & Co. 75 cents. 

A brief outline of psychoanalysis, pro- 
viding a clear explanation of this new 
form of mental investigation for the lay- 
man. 


Lose Weight and Be Well. Harper & | 


Brothers. 50 cents. 


This is the story of a stout woman, 
who, by perseverance and care and self- 
denial, dropped seventy pounds of her 
weight. Her advice to other women in- 
corporates her own experiences. 


in their general | 
methods of growth trees are, possessed of | 
efficient business | 
There is a wonderful collec- | 
tion of tree lore and tree history given | 
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TWO GREAT BOOKS 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 








Aspiration is the keynote of this 
magnificent story, wherein the “Big 
Bill” of today steps dripping from the 
crucible of endeavor into the highway 
of attainment. It is along this road 
where the “Eye-tooth” cuts through 
and vision takes hold—the road of in- 
spiration, contact, consummation. Only 
the Super-man may enter castles along 
this guarded road, marked—*Private— 
No Thoroughfare!” 


“The Road of Ambition” 
e Koad of Ambition 
A powerful novel, wonderfully written—the shaping of a 


big man’s destiny. A story for the masses and the classes. 
l!ustrations and jacket in color. $1.35 net. 





No man in America has a larger 
audience than this popular moving 
picture star—The postman brings 
him hundreds of letters every day — 
People want to know about the man 
whose smile is infectious, whose 
cheerful laugh chases away the 
blues. What he has to say is born 
of experience—it has the punch. 
His story is intimately told and is 
a wonderful portrayal of a great liv- 
ing truth as old as the hills and as 
good as gold. He gives you some- 
thing tangible to go by and sets the 
pace himself. 





Bl ae 


“Laugh and Live” 


By DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
A WONDERFUL BOOK OF INSPIRATION 


—It’s for everybody—old and young—and there’s 
a reason why you want it. 


Eighteen Intimate Pictures 
Cloth, $1.00 Net Leather, $2.00 Net Ooze Calf, $2.50 Net 








BRITTON PUBLISHING COMPANY :: NEW YORK 
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Deliciously different 


By Porter Emerson Browne 


This is a Romance 
of Pure Delight and 
Difference. King Solo- 
mon to the contrary, 
it is a New Thing un- 
der the Sun. 

The author is a 
spinner of yarns, a 
kindly philosopher, a 
poet in prose, a wiz- 
ard of wit, a master 
of the unexpected, a 
satirist of society. 
Illustrated by Under- 

wood. $1.35 net. 


Porter Emerson Browne 


Tantalizing as the title 


Someone and Somebody What He Least Expected 


Holworthy Hall 


By Holworthy Hall 


A young Harvard 
man, thrown out of 
his job in hard times, 
answers a help-wanted 
advertisement in a 
New York paper and 
enters on a mysteri- 
ous work, to go where 
he is sent, do what 
he is told, collect in- 
formation, hold his 
tongue and ask no 
questions. It sounds 
easy. 


Illustrated, $1.50 net 





Suspense and surprise 


Talbot Mundy 
King of the Khyber 
Rifles 
By Talbot Mundy 

‘‘This romance of In- 
dia is admirably told, 
swift of movement, full 
of color, with sus- 
pense and excitement 
and surprises on every 
page. The plot is 
cleverly constructed 
and ingenious, the de- 
scriptions vivid, the 
characters human 
beings.’’— New York 
Times. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 


The woman wins 


Ye 


f 
f 


Henry Kitehell Webster 


The Tho hbred 
By Henry Ki Webster 
Mr. Webster's latest 


P TheLight © 
in the Clearing 
ing Bacheller 


IRVING BACHELLER’S 


The Light in the Clearing 


If there was ever a time when America 
ought to look good to us it is now. Irving 
Bacheller’s new novel, The Light in the 
Clearing, is American to the core and an 
inspiration to better citizenship. A tale 
of the time of Silas Wright, a statesman 
who occupies “the loneliest summit in 
American history.” The scene is early 
New York State, same as in Eben Holden. 





Life as it’s lived 


Elizabeth De Jeans 


The Tiger’s Coat 
By Elizabeth De Jeans 


The heroine of this 
story is a refugee from 
Belgium, knows Mex- 
ico like a book and is 
an actress to the tips 
of her fingers. Sur- 
round her with the al- 
lure of mystery and 
we have a heroine who 
promises interest and 
commands attention. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 


Let’s laugh 
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Ring W. Lardner 


Gullible’s Travels, Ete. 
By Ring W. Lardner 


novel appeals to a 
very general and deep- 
American desire, the 
desire to see unaided 
courage win the strug- 
gle with adversity. 
And the young thor- 
oughbred wife takes a 
hand and succeeds in a 
thrilling way. 

Illustrated, $1.35 net 


More than mystery 


Plunder 
By Arthur S. Roche 


Author of LOOT 
Plunder is by no 
means an _ ordinary 
tale. It is a big story 
and deals with big 
men and big interests. 
The author of Loot 
has gone that crack- 
ing story one better. 
Read the book for a 
big surprise awaits 
you. 
Illustrated, $1.35 net 


Illustrated by Keller, $1.50 net 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


NEW YORK 


Arthur 8. Roche 


Publishers 


In GULLI BLE’S 
TRAVELS, ETC., are 
five laugh-making epi- 
sodes. It doesn’t seem 
possible that there is 
any one anywhere who 
ean read these ges 
and fail to get a laugh 
out of every one of 
them. 

Illustrated, $1.25 net 


Soon ready to be read by everybody 





Paul Kester 


His Own Country 


By Paul Kester 


In his skill for telling 
an absorbing story, Paul 
Kester strongly resembles 
his late brother, Vaughan, 
whose PRODIGAL JUDGE 
was accorded a popular 
and critical triumph. In 
addition to this gift, he 
has had the invaluable 
training of writing for the 
stage. HIS OWN COUN- 
TRY richly repays in en- 
tertainment and enlighten- 
ment the hours given to 
its reading. Nearly ready. 
More than 600 pages, 
12mo. Cloth. $1.75 net. 





Trout Lore. By O. W. Smith. F. A. 
Stokes Company. $2.00. 
It might readily be supposed that there 


| was not a place for another book on 


trout fishing. Angling enthusiasts would 
seem to have exhausted the subject. But 


| Mr. Smith, who is the Angling Editor of 
| “Outdoor Life,” has found a great deal 


to say about trout and trout fishing that 
wears the semblance of newness, at least. 
Having cast his line in many waters, he 
has had a wide variety of experience, and, 
therefore, he is a wonderful counsellor 
and guide to the uninitiated. The book 
contains some natural history, much 
about fly fishing, chapters on trout of the 
dead-water, trout of the foam, trout of 
the lakes, trout frying, outfits for trout 
fishermen, creels and a study of the 
fascinations of trout fishing. The book 


| is elaborately illustrated from photo- 
| graphs. 


Heart to Heart Appeals. By William 
Jennings Bryan. F. H. Revell Company. 
$1.00. 

A selection of public utterances taken 
from speeches made by America’s fore- 


| most talker. Such topics as government, 


tariff, income tax, trusts, labor, equal 
suffrage and the liquor question are 
taken up. 


Mrs. Norton’s Cook Book. By Jean- 
nette Young Norton. G. P. Putnam’s 


| Sons. $2.50. 


An elaborate collection of recipes, with 
a guide for selecting, cooking and serving 
for the home table. There are new fea- 


| tures in the book—many of them, and the 


housewife who can afford an expensive 
cook book will do well to invest in this. 


Relief of Pain by Mental Suggestion, 
The. By Loring W. Batten. Moffat, Yard 
& Co. $1.25. 

A book that shows how a New York 
preacher has applied the principles of 
mental dealing in his religious work. 
The book is indorsed by the leader of 
the Emmanuel Movement. 


Grasping Opportunity. By Nathaniel 
C. Fowler, Jr. Sully & Kleinteich. 75 
cents. 

Such important phases of business life 


|as “What to Do to Gain Promotion,” 


“Keeping Busy,” “The Ethics of the 
Telephone,” “On Time,” “The Meeting of 


| Emergencies” are among those discussed 


in this practical book. There are illus- 
trations given of nearly every point 
made, and the illustrations are very true 


| to life. This is a real self-help volume. 


Interior Decorations for the Small 
Home. By Amy L. Rolfe. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

A book that contains some thirty beau- 
tiful illustrations, with text matter that 
shows how the rules of art may be ap- 
plied to the furnishings of a home of 
moderate means. 
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Man’s Unconscious Conflict. By Wil- 
frid Lay. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

A popular exposition of psychoanalysis 
and its helpfulness in solving the per- 
plexing problems of human existence. It 
applies the theories of Freud and Jung 
to everyday living, to therapy and to 
education. Anyone interested in the pe- 
culiar vagaries of his own emotions and 
in improving his mental and moral con- 
ditions generally will find this book of 
real value. 


Music and Life. By Thomas Whitney 
Surette. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

Deploring the absence of special musi- 
cal training in both school and home, Mr. 
Surette advances ideas which, if exe- 
cuted, might increase the love of music 
in the rising generation. He heartily re- 
grets the lack of systematic study in real 
music instead of developing the musical 
instinct by worthless, unharmonious 
songs and atrocious tunes. The absence 
of folk songs and desultory liking of 
compositions of the old masters and the 
lack of appreciation of literature will, 
he fears, lead to disinterest if not com- 
plete abolition of good music in the com- 
ing years. 

“The capacity for understanding and 
loving great books, paintings and music 
has to grow with our growth and can- 
not be postponed to another season.” 

Music lovers will heartily indorse Mr. 
Surette’s sentiments and his advanced 
ideas which he carefully analyzes and are 
worthy of the consideration of educators 
and parents. 


Advice to Women on the Care of the 
Health Before, During and After Con- 
finement. By Florence Stacpoole. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. $1.25. 

Written by women, for women, this 
work will prove to be invaluable to all 
expectant mothers. The instructions as 
to the general care, food, exercise, etc., 


if carefully read and followed, will mean | 


The DRAMA 
LEAGUE 


Series of Plays 


An attractive, popular-priced edi- 
tion of notable contributions to The 
World’s drama. 

Plays by such outstanding, Ameri- 
can play writers as Percy MacKaye, 
Augustus Thomas, Thompson Bu- 


chanan, and Edward Knoblauch. The 
list comprises such other noteworthy 
American dramas as “Kindling” and 
“Washington Square Plays,” includ- 
ing “The Clod” and “Overtones,” 
which have been New York sensa- 
tions of the last year. 

The foreign dramatists represented 
include such names as Hauptmann, 
Brieux, Echegary, Sardou, Henry 
Arthur Jones, and Max Halbe. 

Twenty volumes ready and full list 
of titles at any bookseller or on re- 
quest of the publishers. 


In brown boards, each net 75 cents 
PUBLISHED BY 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City, New York 
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Ready! 
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ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! See how more 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Wish for foes. 


PRP a atig my ng ret nga ney ton 
of the remainder of the volume.”""—Louisville Times. 
Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 





. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Shoe Retail 


Ross-Gould, 1029-X Olive St. 
Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
hestS St.Louis 








Buy! 
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the lessening, in large degree, of the dis- 
comforts and possible dangers attending 
childbirth. 

The wide experience of the authors 
makes their advice peculiarly trustworthy 
and the hints given as to how to meet 
emergencies can be thoroughly relied 
upon. Not the least valuable portion of 
the work are the chapters devoted to the 
care and feeding of the new-born infant. 
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A cook book based on a new idea. Shows how to cut 
present high cost of living; How to remove the unattractive 
drudgery from the kitchen; How to give variety to the table. 
Full of splendid recipes, with details for laying out the 
kitchen to save time and labor. A book to make work a 
pleasure and save some hard-earned money. 

Bound in cloth, illustrated, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


Standard Method of Testing Juvenile 
Mentality. By Norbert J. Melville. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

The classification of children by mental 
age has grown to be an important part 
of school administration. The weeding 
out of retarded and defective individuals, 
and their training in special classes pre- 
vents the wastage formerly prevalent 
when sub-normal, normal and _ super- 
normal children were graded largely by 
physical age, with the result that the 





For sale at all bookstores and department stores, or 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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FROM THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


SPRING BOOKS Little, Brown & Company 
THE HORNET’S NEST 


By MRS. WILSON WOODROW 


A love story full of mystery and thrills in which the powers of law and order 
battle with underworld forces for a man’s honor and a girl’s fortune. 








Illustrated. $1.35 net. 





THE HILLMAN 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The dramatic story of a woman-hater, 
whose fascination for an actress carried 
nim to London’s bright lights. 


STARR, OF THE 
DESERT 


By B. M. BOWER 


A spirited novel of love and mystery 
$1.35 net. | hinged on a Mexican revolt. $1.35 net. 


LIMPY: The Boy Who Felt Neglected 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON 


Irvin S. Cobb says: “Somebody might have written a truer, sweeter, 
more appealing, more convincing story of a boy than ‘Limpy,’ but nobody 
ever has.” Illustrated by Arthur William Brown. $1.35 net. 





JOAN AND THE 
BABIES AND I 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


DUNSANY, 
THE DRAMATIST 
By EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT 


The story of a man tortured by lone- This is the first book on Lord Dunsany 
liness, who found happiness, love. and a | to be published in America—all his plays 
home. By the author of “The Blindness | are outlined and discussed and their his- 


of Virtue.” Illustrated. $1.00 net. | tory given. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
A rollicking new novel by the author 


OUR of “Amarilly of Clothes-line Alley,” with 
N EX T- D O O R many a chuckle for the reader, and 


showing the same sure touch that made 

the author’s previous books so popular. 

With 55 illustrations by Tony Sarg. 
$1.35 net. 


NEIGHBORS 


By BELLE K. MANIATES 





HEALTH and DISEASE 


By ROGER I. LEE 
Professor of Hygiene, Harvard Univ. 


SIX MAJOR 
PROPHETS 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON 
Contains the principles which should 


guide an individual in living an effective | A volume of essays on Shaw, Wells, 
life; and the principles which should Chesterton, Schiller, Dewey, and Eucken, 
govern a community in facing its many invaluable for the student or general 
health problems. $1.75 net. ' reader. $1.50 net. 





THE MENACE OF JAPAN 


By FREDERICK McCORMICK 


The real condition of affairs in the East that threaten this country with war 


are here described by an authority of many years’ standing. $2.00 net. 
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entire school system was retarded to the 
pace set by the least competent scholars. 
The saving in time and money to the 
children and the community resulting 
from an intelligent classification is very 
great. 

The juvenile courts likewise are com- 
ing to base their processes upon this 
preliminary examination of delinquents. 
The day is surely coming when no child 
will be passed upon by judges of the 
courts, or other persons having power 
to control its destiny, without the fullest 
possible scientific tests and observations 
to determine its mental status. As a first 
aid means of achieving this knowledge, 
the Binet-Simon system holds its own. 
Many of the objections that have at times 
been made to its use are fully met in this 
book; Professor Melville is qualified by a 
very wide experience in the schools of 
New York, Princeton and Philadelphia 
for the preparation of this text. 

As a text-book for the training of ex- 


| pert examiners, the supply of whom for 
| courts and schools is wholly inadequate, 


the book is of the highest value and 
timeliness. The instructions are precise 
and ample; the tests are arranged in the 
exact order in which they should be 
used. The supplementary work called 
for to correct and complete the results 
of this method is fully explained. 


Laws of Physical Science. By Edwin 
F. Northrup, Ph. D. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $2.00. 

The gereral propositions or laws of 
science a 2 the fundamental basis of all 
exact knowledge and mastery of physical 
forces and their application. What man 
knows of the world he lives in is de- 
pendent upon the recognition and appli- 
cation of these principles. Hitherto these 
have not been ‘collected in one volume 
for ready reference and to enable the - 
student and reader to obtain under a 
single view the very epitome of the 
world’s heritage of exact knowledge. 
Professor Northrup has performed a 
valuable service in filling this obvious 
gap in the literature of physical science. 

The student in one branch of science, 
who has found it difficult to gain a 
knowledge of the important principles 
and facts in other branches, will find in 
this book exactly what he seeks to obtain 
—a broad view of the entire field of 
natural law. To those who wish to gain 
an intelligent grasp of our rich mental 
inheritance, without having the time or 
means to give years of study to the 
search, the “Laws of Physical Science” 
will come as a boon and a stimulus to 
further investigation and wider reading. 
The book is divided into six sections: 
mechanics, hydrostatics, hydrodynamics 
and capillarity, sound, heat and physical 


| chemistry, electricity and magnetism, 


light. Of pocket size and weight, the 
volume is admirably fitted to be the 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW GOOD BOOKS 


We announce for early issue a work of personal reminiscence by Baker A. Jamison, 


who became a Senate Page in 1844 at eight years of age. 


These memoirs touch in a 


personal vein every important event and personality covering the entire period from 


1844 to 1861 and have a fascination unique. 
It will be entitled “Great Men and Events: 1840-1861.” 


photos and prints. 


Shams—A Novel. 
By Margret Holmes Bates. 
Under the Spell of the Firs. 
By Annabell Jerome. 
Love’s Toll. 
By Nell C. Dillon, 
Romance of a Young Suffragette. 
By Mrs. L. F. Gilliam. 
Elenore Hastings; or Pride’s Harvest. 
By Rosa Hoagland Fine. 
Effusions of the Soul. 
By Henry T. Bradley. 
Dainty Dishes—A Manual 
Sickroom. 
By Alice M. Lee, 
Love-lit Lines, and Other Poems. 
By Helen Stewart Campbell. 


for the 


The volume will be illustrated by rare 
By a Senate Page. 
Prosy Truths and Spirit Fancies. 


By Caroline Johnson Oliver. 

In the Days When Valor Charmed. 

By William Morgan Bearden, 

Victory. 

By Sante Girardello. 

The Power of Love. 

By P. 8. McGeeney. 

South Sea Poems. 

By Samuel R. Maples. 

Health and Beauty. For Women and Girls 

By Chamberlin. 

The Law of Inheritance. 

By Rebecca Kelly Samuell. 

In the Haunts of Despair; or Scarlet 
Women. 

By Imogen Enid Fathom. 


International Authors Association, Publishers and Booksellers 
835 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


student’s daily companion as an indis- | 


pensable book of reference. 


Think Peace. By Abe Corey. Standard | 


Publishing Company. 50 cents. 
“As a man thinketh in his heart so is 


universal peace ~ advocate. He _ says: 
“Think war, and the world runs red. 
Think peace, and the deepest motives of 
hearts that know respond and peace 
must come.” If we but forget business 
prosperity and the advantages of some 
pursuits, the tide of affairs may be 
changed. 

“We will think peace and victory will 
be ours where murderous guns have 
brought only defeat and woe.” 


Making Money Make Money 


By H. L. BARBER 
Economist and Financial Writer 


A Book by a practical man of finance and 
industry, containing real help for thinking per- 
sons to better their financial conditions and 
acquire competencies thru the creation of 
wealth, not thru the avenue of speculation and 
gambling. 

Written from the author’s practical experi- 
ence and training in financial and industrial 


work of more than twenty-five years, and from | 


authentic data gathered in that time. 


Interesting illustrations show just 
what $100 may do if set at work earn- 
ing money, and application is made by 
means of well-known persons and 
firms.—Chicago Herald. 


Profitable reading to the student of 
economics as well as the layman.— 
Columbus State Journal. 


Printed from large, well-spaced type on high- 
grade book paper. Frontispiece portrait of 
author. Bound in cloth, gold stamping. S8vo, 
315 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Sold by general booksellers, or postpaid from 
the publishers. 


The booklet deserves meditation 
whether or not the idea proves prac- 
tical. 


Essays in Brief for War Times. By 


| Warde Fowler. Longmans, Green & Co. 
he,” is the basis of this booklet by a | 


This collection of brief stories has 
been written “during the early stress of 
the battle of Verdun” and having helped 
the author through his hours of mental 
strain, he passes them to friends and to 


| those who would appreciate little ac- 
| counts of the battle front. The topics are 





Booksellers can be supplied by A. C. McClurg | 


& Co., Chicago, or Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 


A. J. MUNSON & CO. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
20 W. Jackson Bivd. Dept J. Chicago, Ill. 


varied and all decidedly interesting. 


O. Henry, Anecdote 
Writer 


NTEREST in O. Henry is re-awak- 
ing, we should say—except that ap- 
parently interest in O. Henry has 
never declined. Doubtless it is this very 
fact that accounts for the things we are 
tempted to call a re-awakening—the fact 
that people go on reading and enjoying 
Henry’s work; when that continues true 
of an author, critics by and by turn back 
to him to see why and to venture specu- 
lations on the what of it. Porter’s writ- 
ings pleased his own country, “caught on” 
in Canada, and now have entered France 
and are finding readers in England, per- 
haps as a literary consequence of the 
closer drawing of ties between the Do- 
minion and the Mother Country through 
the War. What more natural than that 
editors and literary writers should turn 
anew to discussions of the man who “so- 
cialized the short story?” 
One of the most interesting suggestions 
recently made about Porter as a writer 


| of short stories is that of Katherine 


Gerould, made in an interview appear- 
ing in the “New York Times” Magazine. 
“OQ. Henry,” she says, “did not write 


short stories, but only ‘the expanded | 


| beneficial 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


HOW TO USE IT 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Special Feature Every Month 


Your Every Day Vocabulary 
How to Enlarge it 


Sample Copy 10c 
Subscription Price, $2 a Year 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS 


anecdote.’ Perhaps this is a sound dic- 
tum, too—provided that.we know how 
to take it. But how is that?” 

Immediately we are brought back to 
definition-making. When we indulge in 
the profitable and futile attempt to an- 
swer such questions as “Who are the 
greatest short story writers?”—a literary 
counterpart of the great secular problem, 
how old is Ann?—we usually do so in 
about the mental state of the young 
housewife who wanted the recipe for pud- 
ding. “What kind of pudding, dear?” 
“Oh, just pudding.” However valuable 
the things that can be said about just 
pudding, for practical purposes the in- 
struction is likely to lack categorical 
definiteness. 

In discussing the short story, all of us 
soon betray a mingling in the mind of 
perfectly good ideas often irrelevant to 
one another. For what is the short 
story? A literary type? Then it is to 





TEACH YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


A vital subject to every mother is the 
early instruction of her child. An op- 
portunity for mothers to proceed along 
the same successful and scientific meth- 
ods used in the most progressive kinder- 
gartens in the country is offered in THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE, a magazine to which the best- 
known writers in the educational field 
are contributors, and which fully meets 
the needs of the mother who does not 
have the advantage of a kindergarten for 
her child. IT WILL CONVINCE YOU 
that you may profitably apply kinder- 
garten principles to your everyday in- 
struction of the little ones with very 
I results. Regular subscription 
price, $1.25 a year (10 months), but to 
“show you” we offer a 3 months’ trial 
subscription for only 25 cents. Make 
this experiment now and watch the re- 
sults in your own home. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 
3 MONTHS—25 CENTS 
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Doubloons— and 


the Girl 


By JOHN MAXWELL FORBES 


Illustrated by A. O. Scott. Net $1.25 


A book of up-to-date treasure hunt- 


ing and love story combined. Open- 
ing in New York City with the finding 
of a seaman’s chest containing a map 
and a mysterious document, the scene 
is quickly shifted to the bounding 
ocean and then to a forgotten island 
of the West Indies. 


A story that is full of mystery and 
full of pretty love scenes,—with the 
breath of the salt sea 
throughout all its pages. 


blowing 





The Mission of 
Janice Day 


By HELEN BEECHER LONG 


The fourth of the “Do Something” 
books. Illustrated by Corinne 
Turner. Net $1.25 





A book full of humor, of love, and of 


breathless action—of scenes in 
quaint old Polktown, on the Rio 
Grande, and in the camps of the 
Mexican soldiers. Wherever Janice 
goes she makes friends, and, no mat- 
ter how perilous the situation, the 
brave, trusting girl invariably finds 
a way out. 


A volume that is truly inspiring, and 
one that will gain a host of new 
friends for the “Do 
heroine. 


Something” 





To meet Cap’n Abe, Storekeeper, is 
never to forget him. 


Cap'n Abe, 


Storekeeper 


A Romance of Cape Cod 


By JAMES A. COOPER 


l12mo. cloth. Illustrated, and with 
colored jacket. Net $1.25 





Do you like to read about doings on 


Cape Cod, } 
acters who inhabit that locality? 


In this volume, humor and pathos are 
Many of the doings 
along the Cape shore are taken from 


well mixed. 


life. Tender love scenes are not 


lacking; and there is high excitement 
when a great storm wrecks a vessel 
off the coast, and it looks as if some 
of the loved ones might be drowned. 






SULLY and KLEINTEICH 
373 Fourth Avenue : New York 
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be considered in the main historically and 
(if we may say it) anatomically. Is it 
an object of constructional and composi- 
tional effort on the part of authors? Then 
it is to be considered technically; with 
reference, that is, to the principles of 
practice adapted to fictional artisanry. 
Have we in mind a work of literary art? 
Then it must be considered according to 
the standards of literary esthetics. Do 
we mean the presentation or criticism of 
life in a comparatively short piece of 
fiction? Then it must be considered from 
the viewpoint of some philosophy of life 
itself. Interesting and stimulating as 
discussion of just short story are, they 
have the same indefiniteness and practi- 
eal inconclusiveness as a talk about just 
pudding. 

For the professional student of the his- 
tory of literary form-types, Porter’s stor- 
ies would seem to afford profitable speci- 
mens for dissection. About this I fear 


| I should (being one of them) agree with 


the professors rather than with the critic 
of the “Times” interview. And I think 


| that, as Mrs. Gerould’s words are there 


quoted, they sustain the professors: “In 


| a short story are situation, suspense and 


climax. O. Henry gives the reader cli- 
max—nothing else!” 

But how can there be climax without 
situation—even if by “climax” be meant 
only the climatic hight or the dramatic 
culmination of a series of events! Por- 
ter’s stories indisputably get somewhere; 
their “climax” therefore represents the 
outcome of a situation clearly disclosed 
if not narrated. Further, once we begin 
reading, we push forward with interest 
to this outcome (“revelation” would not 


| be a bad term with reference to many of 


Porter’s stories), with its surprise, thrill, 
or other satisfaction of interest. That 
pushing on to discover the end of the 
“climax” surely is suspense, as the sat- 


| isfaction afforded in the outcome is the 
| catharsis explained by Aristotle of old 


and the “effect” technically demanded in 
all modern short stories strictly so called. 

The professors are right in holding O. 
Henry an author whose stories notably 
exemplify essential technical characteris- 


| tics of a gradually evolved kind of short 
| fiction now commonly designated by stu- 


dents of form-types as the short-story, 
or (modern prose) conte, but this, I sus- 
pect, is the extent of their offending. In 
courses primarily concerned with the 
making of short fiction, to offer Porter to 
undergraduates (except as a means of 
illustrating to them technical characteris- 
tics of the specialized form) for imita- 
tion, might betray an unlikely degree of 


| inexperience or of temerity. 


For Porter’s stories are unique, a dis- 
tilled essence of personality, the outcome 
of a long-accumulating knowledge of men, 
of a cured and seasoned, unconventional 
experience of life from an unusual angle; 
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By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


When the Sun Stood Still 


A romance of the days of Joshua and Israel's 
early settlement of Canaan. Dr. Brady has intro- 
duced a good deal of genuine action into his new 
novel, which breezes along in right merry fashion. 

Net $1.55 





A. FREDERICK COLLINS 
The Magic of Science 


Profusely illustrated. 


Opens up a practically unending vista of enter 


tainment, which is as much valuable knowledge as 
it is diversion and amusement, Nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty sketches illustrate the text. 


Net $1.25. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Heart to Heart Appeals 


The cream of Mr. Bryan’s public utterances, 
selected from the principal speeches and lectures. 
Topics treated of include the following: Money, Im- 
Trusts; Income Tax: Peace; Re- 
ligion; Pan-Americanism, ete., ete. Net $1.00, 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 


What the War is Teaching 


“That Dr. Jefferson has penetrated to underlying 
truth will not be questioned by these who heard or 
those who read his moving, dramatic, illuminating 
discussion of a great theme.’’—Conyregationalist. 

Net $1.00. 


J. H. JOWETT, D. D. 
The Whole Armour (of{God 


“All who deplore the anaemic condition in the 


world’s moral crisis will welcome Dr. Jowett’s 
reveille to the sleepers and slackers in ~ ee. . 
The Outlook. et $1.2 


BURRIS A. JENKINS, D. D. 


The Man in the Str: et and Religion 


“It is a book of courage, of inspiration toward 
wholesome living, written attractively, full of anee- 
dote and illustration. It comes out of a rich experi- 
ence that has touched life at many points.’’— ea 
City Star. Net $1.2 


HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


Five-Minute Shop-Talks 


‘There is swift, telling. cunvine ing, man-moving 
stuff found to help our talking men in Laweock’s ‘5- 
Minute Shop-Talks.’ He surely knows how to make 
a case swiftly.’’—Association Men, 


Net $1.00. 





TWO VOLUMES 


By ‘‘RAM’S HORN’’ BROWN 


The Man Who Lived With, Worked With, and 
Studied the Methods of BILLY SUNDAY. 


The “Real” Pount and 
Billy Sunda urpose'in 
— “2 “Preach ng 


Mr.: Sunday Many a vital fact and 
many a “needful re- 
minder are here put in 
keen, awakening terms. 
“Ram’s Horn Brown’”’ 
is known the country 
over, and here retains 
the old-time originality 


“It is almost over- 
powering as a narra- 
tive of the grace of 
God, and full of the 
most interesting facts 
and _ incidents.’’—Her- 
ald and  Presbyter. | of thought and ex- 
Illustrated. * pression. 


EACH, CLOTH, $1.00 NET 
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and even in their applications of method | 


they are too peculiarly a manifestation 
of individuality to be indiscriminately 
prescribed as models. The experienced 
teacher has developed a judicious pru- 
dence about assigning the inimitable for 
imitation. 

In another direction, however, the pro- 
fessors may be open to reproof, since 
the qualities that make apprentice imita- 
tion of O. Henry difficult and inexped- 
ient, are exactly such qualities as make 
him worthy of study in courses con- 
cerned with literature because it offers 
manifestations of life through methods 
of art. 

About the larger principle implied by 
Mrs. Gerould’s comment—that inherent 
in all worthy fiction is a sense of life in 
larger aspects (often) than those pre- 
sented by the particular situation—there 
can be no dispute. As manifestly is it 
true that able writers “make us know 
their characters’—which is only another 
way of saying that good fiction lays hold 
on life. This truth has been emphasized 
too little in recent years. We have made 
no mistake in studying and perfecting 
method and technique, but some of us 
have become so preoccupied with these as 
to neglect the ideal that alone makes a 
technique (not “just technique”) worth 
the labor of acquiring—that art is the 
utterance of thought and the expression 
of emotion in such a way as to present 
life. Method and technique are but the 
means to a purpose; it is the achieved 
purpose that determines the value of the 
work, and the method of achieving the 
purpose that supplies us with our prin- 


ciples of technique. Our guiding theory | 


is always incomplete, always in a state 
of flow; and its rules are always a little 
out-of-date, for we cannot discover and 
promulgate them until they have already 
been demonstrated in the creative ac- 
complishment of the individual artist. 
So much, indeed, is criticism bound up 
with the past that unfortunately it often 
becomes blindly conservative and refuses 
to see merit in current methods. It is 
often so much more “concrete” than it 
is “fluid,” to adopt Mrs. Gerould’s terms, 
that it will not cast itself into new pat- 
terns to fit new forms evolved by crea- 
tive art. And it often is so walled in by 
the limits of personal experience, or so 


insulated or so remote from important | 


aspects of life, that it has no point even 


of understanding contact with these as- | 


pects. Education, especially academic 
education, in supplying us with stand- 
ards of critical judgment that should 
be adequate for all times and ages, un- 
fortunately tends to puts these standards 
in the form of hard and fast concepts; 
and these concepts are exemplified for the 
individual by those works and authors 
through which, in a formative period, he 
acquired his standards. But art itself 
(Continued on page 23, Advertising Section) 
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From “The Madness of May” 


CHILDREN OF THE 
DESERT 


By LOUIS DODGE 

“A better or more promis- 
ing novel has not been 
written in a long while. It 
is as good a story as “The 
Great Divide’ is a play.”— 
N. P. D. in the New York 
Evening Globe. $1.35 net. 


THE MADNESS OF 
MAY 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
A fantasy of the intoxica- 
tion of spring and a story 
of charming vagabond ro- 
mance. $1.00 net. 


PETER SANDERS, RETIRED 


By GORDON HALL GEROULD. THE 

A story centring about a powerful and CAS TAWAYS 
prosperous but retired gambler, a man 
whose avocations are book collecting and By W. W. 
the most scholarly pursuits; as original JACOBS. 


a character as “Raffles.” 


$1.50 net. 


ANCHORAGE 


™ By FLORENCE OLMSTEAD. 


THE WAR, 
MADAME..... 


A story of love and fatal fascination— 
a small-town romance. 


$1.35 net. 


By PAUL THE HIDING PLACES 


GERALDY. By ALLEN FRENCH. 


Translated from 
the French by 
Warren Bar- net. 

ton Blake. 


“An exquisite 
poignant little 
gem.’—New 
York Tribune. 
75 cents net. remarkable 

$1.35 net. 


JAN AND HER JOB 
By L. ALLEN HARKER. 


A romance of India and England. 

Jan is a young English girl—a 
charming heroine; her job is the 
result of a younger sister’s tragic 
marriage. 

The job consists of dealing with a 
worthless father and of bringing up 
two very real and important chil 
dren—a boy and a girl. $1.50 net. 


BRINGING OUT BARBARA 


By ETHEL TRAIN, 


A girl, secluded for seven years 
in the calm and simple life of a 
boarding-school, suddenly “brought 
out” in the oppressive luxury and 
worldliness of Newport and New 
York society. A most exquisite sa- 
tire on the ways and whims of So- 
ciety with a big S. $1.25 net. 


THE BRACELET OF 
GARNETS 


And Other Stories 
By ALEXANDER KUPRIN. 


Russian stories by one of the 
greatest of Russian writers. $1.35 
net. ° 


THE 
STORIES OF H. C. BUNNER 


Two New Volumes 


“Short Sixes” and “More Short 
Sixes.” Each $1.35 net. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, NewYork 


“Mr. French has written a briskly en- 
tertaining story.”—Boston Herald. $1.35 


STRANDED IN ARCADY 


A love-story on a desert island under 
circumstances. 


Illustrated. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 
Clearance Sale of Book Remainders 


These books are new and guaranteed perfect and priced 
at a small fraction of the publisher’s prices 


Washington Irving’s Legends of the Alhambra. 
Illustrated Tales of a Traveller.  [llustrated. 
Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our special price, 
each $1.50. 


With an introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
elaborate illustrations especially drawn for them by 
George W. Hood, and most careful reproduction 
and tasteful book-making, renders these volumes 
most attractive and valuable books. There are seven 
full-page pictures in color, decorated lining papers, 
and a special cover design in three colors and gold. 


N. Larned. History of the World; or, Sev- 
enty Centuries of the Life of Mankind. Illus- 
trated. 5 volumes. Half cloth. Publication 
price, $12. Our special price, $1.90. 


A survey of history from the earliest known 
records through all stages of civilization, in all im- 
portant countries, down to the year 1914. Illus- 
trated by over one hundred and fifty reproductions 
of famous historical paintings and portraits in black 
and white and colors. 


Lawrence B. Evans, Editor. The Writings of 
George Washington, with portrait reproduced 
from the painting by Rembrandt Peale. Pub- 
lication price, $2.50. Our special price, 90 
cents. 


This selection of letters, state papers and miscel- 
laneous writings of George Washington contain the 
most typical and permanently important material 
penned by our first President. 


The Anglo-French Entente in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Charles Bastide. With 13 full- 
page illustrations. 8vo. Publication price, $3. 
Our special price, 85 cents. 


This book of Essays on the intercourse between 
England and France in the seventeenth century has 
much curious and little known information. With 
its numerous hitherto unpublished documents and 
illustrations, drawn from contemporary sources, it 
cannot fail to interest those to whom a most brilliant 
and romantic period in English history must neces- 
sarily appeal. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sovereigns, Revolutions and Republics. 


Chronicles of Erthig on the Dyke. 


English Episcopal Palaces—York. 


Inside the House that Jack Built. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Recol- 
lections of a Parisian (Dr. Poumies de la 
Siboutie), 1789-1863. 8vo. Publication price, 
$1.75. Our special price, 75 cents. 


Here is a book well worth reading. Dr. Siboutie 
lived during what may be surely called the most 
eventful period in the whole French history, from 
the Revolution of 1789 to the Second Empire, and 
his recollections constitute undoubtedly one of the 
most captivating books of memoirs of recent years. 


3y Albinia 
Lucy Cust. With 33 illustrations. 2 volumes. 
8vo. Publication price, $7.50. Our special 
price, $2.50. 


A collection of letters, most of which were written 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘These 
letters are a part of the early record of the Welsh 
family, Erthig Hall being the family seat. These 
letters reflect to some extent the manners and cus- 
toms of the times when they were written, and con- 
tain some historical references that are interesting. 


Contributed 
by N. Meineyer, Oxford Honours, School of 
Modern History; Marion Weston; Henry Gee, 
D. D., F. S. A.; M. E. Simpkins; and Ada 
Russell, M. A. Edited by R. S. Rait. With 12 
full-page illustrations. 8vo. Publication price, 
$2.50. Our special price, $1.15. 

The above volume presents in popular form the 
results of investigations into the lighter side of his- 
tory, and has a varied interest which will appeal to 
all who wish to know about the life of the Church 


and its great dignitaries, and about the houses in 
which its bishops have lived. 


‘yn 
rhe story, 
told in conversation, of how two honres were 
furnished. By George Leland Hunter. With 
36 illustrations. Publication price, $1.35. Our 
special price, 50 cents. 

Presents to the prospective home-maker, in story 
form, a practical scheme of artistic and convenient 


arrangement, and gives him some idea of the ex- 
penditure necessary to achieve the desired results. 


NEW YORK 
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Our Flag 


LING forth the colors proud and high, 
/ 7 Let now the Stars and Stripes defy 
The despot’s power to press the heel 
Upon the neck, and make men kneel 
To do his will— ~~ 


The flag that in the dust has trailed 
For Freedom’s right, has never failed 
To lift its head unto. the sky, 

And there in glorious triumph fly, 
The victor still— 


Oh, Flag of ours, spread wide thy wings, 
O’er fields of blood, where now Right swings 
Invincible against world wrongs, 

And heroes shout their battle-songs; 

The while we pray for peace. 


Go, take a message, bear a might 
Into the world’s great freedom fight; 
Our Father’s flag, without a stain, 
Thine not to conquer for mere gain, 
But that all wars may cease! 
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St. John G. Ervine 
Author of “ Changing Winds” 
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St. John Greer Ervine 


An Interview With the Irish Author Who Has Just Written 
7 Changing Winds” 


Man,” “Alice and a Family” and “Changing Winds,” 

was born in Belfast on December 28, 1883. His 
father, William Ervine, a printer, was a scholarly man whose 
principal recreations were learning languages and theological 
disputation. Although he was a Protestant and a Unionist, he 
was one of the first men in Ulster to study the ancient Irish 
language—a tongue which was considered by his friends to 
be essentially a Papist and Nationalist language and one which 
no self-respecting Protestant would learn. He was, however, 
a very tolerant man and his love of literature and learning 
completely controlled any political feelings he may have had. 
He died before he was thirty, when his first child and only son 
was less than three years of age. His widow, the daughter 
of a sea-captain, returned to her mother’s-home, where her son 
and daughter were reared. Mr. Ervine’s love of literature was 
transmitted to his son, whose sole recreation in boyhood, ow- 
ing to delicate health, was reading. “I read everything I could 
ley my hands on,” says the author of “Changing Winds.” “I 
do not suppose any one had so varied a range of reading as I 
had at fourteen. I read ‘penny dreadfuls’ and I read ‘Para- 
dise Lost.’ The Adventures of Buffalo Bill or Deadwood Dick 
followed the Bible, and Harrison Ainsworth and Jules Verne, 
Sir Walter Besant, Dickens, Thackeray, Shakespeare and the 
sermons of Spurgeon were read as avidly as Mark Twain and 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. There was absolutely no discrimi- 
nation in my reading, and I had no one to guide my taste. My 
grandmother, indeed, who furtively wrote poetry, insisted on 
my reading the Bible on Sundays; the only concession she 
made to my personal likes on that day was the choice of a 
chapter, and I always chose the story of Samson pulling the 
temple down about the ears of the Philistines. She was a 
strangely calm woman of singularly beautiful character, and, 
like my father, had a nature unusually tolerant in the place 
where she lived. Some one remonstrated with her once be- 
cause she had not thrashed me when she found me reading a 
‘penny dreadful.’ ‘Oh, well,’ she replied, ‘it’s better to read 
penny dreadfuls than not to read anything!’ ” 

Mr. Ervine, when asked whether he thought indiscrimi- 
nate reading was a bad thing, laughed and said, “Well, that 
depends on the reader, doesn’t it? I do not think that indis- 
criminate reading does any harm to a boy. The great thing 
surely is to get a diversified mind, and the ‘penny dreadful’ 
stimulates the sense of adventure. I think the ‘penny dread- 
fuls’ have been unfairly denounced by moralists. They cer- 
tainly did not do me any harm, and I remember that I got a 
great deal of pleasure from reading them. But there’s no rule 
about these things.” 

“T cannot remember a time when I was not writing some- 
thing,’ Mr. Ervine went on. “I think my first story was 
called ‘Thou Art the Man,’ and the villain was the Russian 
Ambassador, a dark man with a waxed moustache, who spoke 
in monosyllables, or rather in a monosyllable, for his chief re- 
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mark throughout the tale was ‘Bah!’ The story contained 
three chapters, and the total number of words in it was about 
five hundred. The Russian Ambassador was in love with an 
English girl who, however, had given her affection to a young 
fellow called Harold Maltravers. The fifth chapter showed 
the Ambassador proposing to the girl and being rejected; the 
second showed him on the doorstep of her home, immediately 
after his rejection, saying ‘Bah!’ and ‘But I will be revenged’ 
to the hero, who had just arrived at the house. My critical 
faculty must have been fairly acute then, for the story did not 
get beyond the third chapter, and on looking at the MS. lately 
I saw that I had scrawled across it: ‘Rotten!’ 

“After that I began an elaborate expose of the Catholic 
Church, based mainly on ‘The History of Maria Monk,’ which 
I had found in a lumber room. I shall never forget my grand- 
mother’s anger when she found I had read the beastly thing! 
Then came a period of poetry, followed by a period of sermon- 
ising. I used to read Spurgeon’s sermons and the sermons 
of Dr. Talmage to my sister, who invariably went to sleep 
during the reading and had to be slapped into an attitude of 
reverent attention.” 

When he was seventeen, Mr. Ervine left Belfast and went 
tc London, where he entered the service of an insurance com- 
pany, and while in London, his first serious efforts to write 
were made. 

“I wrote and wrote,” he said, “and wrote and wrote, but 
the more I wrote the more I got back from editors. I began 
to believe that I was incapable of writing anything publish- 
able. Then the late Clement Scott published a column of stuff 
called ‘The Garden of Love’ in his paper, ‘The Free Lance,’ 
long since defunct. That was the first thing I had printed. 
I got twelve shillings and sixpence for it. It was a thoroughly 
sloppy and rubbishy thing, which appealed, I suppose, to Scott’s 
very sentimental nature. It was not worth ninepence, although 
at the time I thought that twelve and six was very poor pay 
for it. The publication of this thing so thrilled me that I im- 
mediately sent all my other MSS. to Mr. Scott. I must have 
filled his office and caused him to regret having published ‘The 
Garden of Love.’ The whole lot came back again! Nothing of 
mine was printed for several years after that. I began, but 
never finished, a great many things, chiefly because I found 
the streets of London extraordinarily attractive. That was 
really the best thing I could have done, for I learned a very 
great deal, indeed, in those long, lonely walks about London. 

“I had always been fond of the theater, and now I began 
to plan plays. I wrote scraps of dialogue and then lost the 
MS. I really did not know just what it was I wanted to do, 
nor was I then capable of doing it if I had known what I 
wanted to do. I began novels, I began plays, I began poems 
and stories and sketches, but I seldom finished any of them. 
Then I wrote a little sketch, reporting the opinion of a Cockney 
on Arctic exploration—Peary had just found the Pole—and 
sent it to the London ‘Daily News,’ which printed it. I thought 
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my fortune was made. But it wasn’t. After that I went on 
more or less steadily, and in a short while I was a fairly fre- 
quent contributor to papers like the ‘Manchester Guardian,’ 
‘The London Daily News,’ the ‘Nation’ and other journals and 
weekly reviews. I wrote my first play, ‘The Magnanimous 
Lover,’ which, on the recommendation of Miss Horniman, I sent 
to Mr. Yeats at the Abbey Theater, and Mr. Yeats accepted it. 
In the meantime, I had started to write another play, ‘Mixed 
Marriage,’ which I wrote in the intervals of lecturing on Eng- 
lish Poor Law, and Mr. Yeats was anxious that it should be 
produced before ‘The Magnanimous Lover.’ ‘Mixed Marriage’ 
was, and still is, very popular in Dublin, but ‘The Magnani- 
mous Lover’ raised a storm of anger—among the critics. Per- 
sonally, I think ‘The Magnanimous Lover’ is a poor piece, crude 
and youthful, but the anger of the Dublin critics—half-edu- 
cated and totally underbred men for the most part—was ridicu- 
lous. The play was not, as they alleged, immoral: it was 
violent.” 

“What did you do next?” Mr. Ervine was asked. 

“Oh, then I got married. I wrote ‘Jane Clegg,’ an English 
play in three acts soon afterwards, and Miss Horniman imme- 
diately accepted it for her theater in Manchester. No, it has 
not yet been performed in America—‘Mixed Marriage’ and 
‘The Magnanimous Lover’ have been many times—but I hope 
it will be produced there quite soon, together with another play 
of mine, an Ulster piece this time, in four acts, called ‘John 
Ferguson,’ which was first produced at the Abbey Theater, 
Dublin, while I was manager there.” 

“What about your novels?” 

“Oh, those! Well, I began ‘Alice and a Family’ long be- 
fore I wrote ‘Jane Clegg;’ in fact, I think I began it before I 
wrote ‘Mixed Marriage.’ I know that some chapters of it 
were based on short sketches which appeared in the ‘Man- 
chester Guardian’ a good while ago; but I did not finish it 
until some years after it was begun, and it was published after 
‘Mrs. Martin’s Man,’ although that book was second in order 
of production, just as ‘Mixed Marriage,’ written after ‘The 
Magnanimous Lover,’ was produced before it. ‘Mrs. Martin’s 
Man’ is my favorite among my books. It was published, you 
may remember, a month or two after the outbreak of the 
War, but it was not killed by the War, as most of my friends 
expected it to be; and in America it sold very well, too. The 





Ulster dialect and setting does not appear to militate against 
my novels and plays in America, as one might have imagined. 

“After ‘Mrs. Martin’s Man’ came ‘Alice and a Family,’ 
which I had originally intended to be a propagandist novel, 
exposing the evils of blind-alley employment for boys. It was 
to be a tragedy, ending in the death by suicide of Erbie and 
Alice. If you’ve read the story you'll see how completely it 
differs from the original scheme. You see, my characters will 
not do what I want them to do. They insist on taking control 
of their own lives and doing what they want to do. The scheme 
of ‘The Magnanimous Lover’ was wholly different from the 
finished play. So was the scheme of ‘Changing Winds,’ my 
new book, which 1 first thought of in Cornwall. It doesn’t 
seem to be any good my trying to make these characters keep 
te the plans, so now I just let them do what they like. 

“‘Changing Winds!’ Oh, yes, the title comes from a sonnet 
by Rupert Brooke, who was a personal friend of mine, and 
I’ve dedicated it to his memory. He was the first of my friends 
te die in the War—a good many have died since. Frederic 
Keeling, for example, who was the original of Eric Shoreham, 
the rich Socialist, in ‘Alice and a Family,’ was killed in France 
last July, leading his men into the German trenches!” 

Mr. Ervine acted as manager of the Abbey Theater, Dub- 
lin, for a short period, and was in Dublin during the rebellion, 
which is described in “Changing Winds.” One of the char- 
acters in the story, indeed, is generally believed to be based 
on Thomas Macdonagh, who was executed for his share in the 
rebellion. While in Dublin he began a four-act farce, called 
“Peter the Wicked,” which has not yet been published or pro- 
duced, chiefly because it was only recently finished. 

“And what are you doing now, Mr. Ervine?” 

“Soldiering, and that leaves no time for anything else.” 

“IT suppose you’ll write a book about the War or your 
soldiering experiences?” 

“I suppose so! But that won’t be very original, will it? 
Everybody’ll be writing about it.” 

Mr. Ervine is now serving in the ranks of a “crack” Eng- 
lish regiment, the Household Battalion, in training at Wind- 
sor, but he will shortly be given a commission in the Dublin 
Fusiliers. 

“How do you like soldiering?” I asked. 

“The chaps are champion!” he replied, and that was all he 
would say. 


A Mountain Flower 


By Washington Van Dusen 


LITTLE flower on a mountain height 

From its blooming fields looked down, 

Till I took it with its blossoms bright 
And planted it in town. 


I dressed it in my garden there, 
With all the pains I knew; 
But it pined for the bracing highland air, 


And it longed for the drenching dew; 


And it faded from me day by day, 
With the loss of care divine; 

O God! in Thy keeping let it stay, 
For the Alpine flowers are Thine! 





Chairman 





Arthur Hobson Quinn 


HE year 1916 witnessed an international celebration of 
l Shakespeare. The results of that celebration were so 
satisfactory that the Drama League of America, re- 
membering that it was just one hundred and fifty years since 
the first American play was produced, instituted a celebration 
during the year 1917 to be known as an “American Drama 
Year,” which was to be national in its character. From the 
very nature of things the study and production of the Ameri- 
can Drama had to be different in its plan and scope from the 
study and production of Shakespeare’s plays. While the word 
“Shakespeare” was a familiar term, the name “American 
Drama” covered the work of a number of playwrights whose 
names were unfamiliar to the average playgoer. Before any 
constructive work could be done, therefore, it was necessary 
to carry on a campaign of information. Ignorance and even 
prejudice had to be overcome, in many cases, before the study 
of our native drama could be begun. The disinclination of 
the man in the street to think in terms of the playwright, and 
the tendency of the American generally to prefer a foreign- 
made product to his own, had to be combated, and more dis- 
couraging, because it often came from the lips of apparent 
authority, was the endeavor deliberately to discourage the work 
of the Drama League by destructive criticism, always the 
easiest form of effort, especially when based upon a super- 
ficial knowledge of the subject. 

The first step was, of course, organization. Throughout 
the country, Committees on the American Drama Year were 
appointed in the various centers of Drama League interest. 
As concreteness always leads to clarity, I can perhaps best 
explain the nature of the work to be done by reference to the 
activities of the Philadelphia Committee. The presidert of 
the Drama League of Philadelphia, Mr. J. Howard Reber, ap- 
pointed a large and enthusiastic committee, which was imme- 
diately subdivided into various sub-committees, each of which 
was placed in charge of a branch of the work. The Committeé 
on Information proceeded to place in the office of the Drama 
League of Philadelphia all available information concerning 
American plays that might be acted or read. Card catalogues 
were prepared and are now available to inquirers who wish to 
produce plays of American origin and an endeavor has been 
made to meet the needs of different kinds of amateur com- 
panies; for it was recognized that many groups of amateurs 
could not at once produce plays of the greatest significance 
and must be led gradually to better things. 


The Significance of 


the American Drama 


Celebration 


By Arthur Hobson Quinn 


of the American Drama Celebration Committee 
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A group of lecturers, prepared to give talks on the history 
of the American drama was organized, and their services have 
been and still are at the disposal of clubs and organizations 
of all kinds who may wish to study the subject of the Ameri- 
can Drama seriously. An active Committee on the Co-opera- 
tion of Women’s Clubs followed up the work of the Committee 
on Lectures and co-operated with it. A Committee was organ- 
ized in the public schools with the Superintendent of Schools 
as chairman, to encourage the production and study of Ameri- 
can plays in the high schools and a similar committee per- 
formed a like service in the Catholic schools, through the active 
agency of the secretary of the Catholic Theater Movement. 

The committees of an informative character were handi- 
capped at the start by the lack of a first-class history of the 
American Drama and by the inaccessibility of many of the 
most important plays written by Americans. The work of 
Thomas Godfrey, Royall Tyler, William Dunlap, James Nelson 
Barker, John Howard Payne, Robert Montgomery Bird, 
Nathaniel Parker Willis, George Henry Boker, Julia Ward 
Howe and the other significant playwrights before the Civil 
War existed either in manuscript form, or if printed, in rare 
and sometimes costly editions. The work of the later play- 
wrights has frequently been kept from publication by their own 
act or by the lack of vision on the part of publishers. It is 
comforting to note, however, that the situation is rapidly being 
changed with regard to the publication of plays. The older 
plays are being reprinted either singly or in collections and 
the living playwrights are being encouraged to print their 
plays. While three years ago only four of Mr. Augustus 
Thomas’s plays had been published, it is interesting to note 
that during the last year “The Witching Hour” has been pub- 
lished twice and “In Mizzoura” once, while “Oliver Goldsmith,” 
“The Capitol,” “The Harvest Moon,” “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots” 
and “The Earl of Pawtucket” are announced for early publica- 
tion. When one remembers that the two most significant 
dramas of James A. Herne were destroyed by fire without any 
duplicates being in existence; that even yet such significant 
plays of Bronson Howard’s as “Aristocracy,” “The Banker’s 
Daughter” and “The Henrietta” exist only in privately printed 
copies, the reasons for the real lack of knowledge of what has 
been done in this country in playwrighting are apparent. 

The next step after supplying, as far as was possible by 
lectures, the lack of a good historical treatment of the subject, 
and encouraging the printing of plays, was to offer an oppor 
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tunity to the public to see significant American plays upon 
the stage. The first American play, “The Prince of Parthia,” 
had been revived by the Zelosophic Society of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1915 at the New Century Drawing Room in 
Philadelphia. This play had been first produced in Philadel- 
phia on April 24, 1767, at the old Southwark Theater. The 
Drama League of Philadelphia selected for its first production 
of the year the second American play, and the first American 
comedy, “The Contrast,” by Royall Tyler. This play, which 
had been first produced in New York, April 16, 1787, was 
performed by the Plays and Players’ Club at the Broad Street 
Theater, Philadelphia, on January 16th and 18th under the 
direction of Mrs. Otis Skinner. This play, which is our first 
social comedy and which introduced to the stage the Yankee 
character of “Jonathan Ploughboy,” proved to be a remark- 
able success from the point of view of stage production. It 
is expected that other American plays will be produced under 
the auspices of the Drama League in Philadelphia this year. 
In New York city, scenes from seven American plays, “The 
Contrast,” by Royall Tyler; “André,” by William Dunlap; 
“Fashion,” by Anna Cora Mowatt; “Davy Crockett,” by Frank 
E. Murdoch; “The Texas Steer,” by Charles Hoyt; “Shore 
Acres,” by James A. Herne, and “The Girl With the Green 
Eyes,” by Clyde Fitch, were performed. 

In order to show concretely the wealth of material that is 
really included in the American Drama, exhibitions of Ameri- 
can plays have been held in Philadelphia and New York and 
will undoubtedly be held in other cities. In both cases the ex- 
hibits showed the development of certain types of play, such 
as tragedies, comedies, plays of national historical interest, 
domestic drama’and other significant classes. Then the plays 
of dramatists who were of especial significance were given 
separate cases. The two cities naturally stressed the dramat- 
ists of local origin. In the Philadelphia exhibit were included 
the manuscripts of Robert Montgomery Bird, the author of 
“The Gladiator” and “The Broker of Bogota,’ famous plays 
of Edwin Forrest which had never been published and the 
manuscripts of which had only recently been presented by the 
grandson of Robert Montgomery Bird to the Clothier Collection 
of American Plays in the University of Pennsylvania. Here, 
too, were shown the manuscripts of the acting versions of the 
plays of George Henry Boker, including the prompt copy of 
“Calaynos” used by James E. Murdoch in 1851, and the acting 
version of “Francesca da Rimini,” used by E. L. Davenport in 
1855 and by Lawrence Barrett in 1882. In New York the plays 
of Anna Cora Mowatt and Clyde Fitch were especially stressed. 

One of the most interesting cases in the Philadelphia ex- 
hibit was that which showed the long list of plays produced by 
playwrights in that city, from Thomas Godfrey’s “The Prince 
of Parthia” in 1767 to John Luther Long’s “Madame Butter- 
fly” in 1900, and Langdon Mitchell’s “The New York Idea” in 
1906. It has not generally been recognized that the greatest 
creative period in our drama, the one in which a school of 
playwrighting was definitely established, began in Philadelphia 
about 1825. Curiously enough, the decline of Philadelphia as 
the theatrical metropolis of the country, which began about 
1822, contributed to this dramatic development. When New 
York, largely through the coming of foreign stars, forged ahead 
of Philadelphia, the very fact that the foreigners preferred 
English or French plays prevented native dramatists in New 
York from obtaining a chance to have their plays produced. 
In Philadelphia, ori the other hand, where the stars did not so 
often come, there grew up a school of dramatists of which 
Richard Penn Smith, the author of “Caius Marius” and “The 
Triumph at Plattsburg;” John Augustus Stone, the author of 
“Metamora,” and Robert Montgomery Bird, the author of “The 
Gladiator” and “The Broker of Bogota,” were pioneers. A 
group of Philadelphia lawyers, of whom Robert T. Conrad, the 
author of “Jack Cade,” and David Paul Brown, the author of 
“Sertorius,”’ were members, contributed valuable plays, capable 





of being acted successfully at the time and still to be read 
with great interest. As the climax of the work of the group 
came the plays of George Henry Boker. Boker is usually 
thought of as the author of one play, but as a matter of fact, 
five of his plays, “Calaynos,” “The Betrothal,” “The World a 
Mask,” “Leonor de Guzman” and “Francesca da Rimini” were 
successfully produced in Philadelphia, New York and other 
cities, and two, “Calaynos” and “The Betrothal,” were played 
in London. 

The committee has had the constant co-operation of all of 
the educational forces in the city, especially the University of 
Pennsylvania. The Arts Association, an undergraduate organ- 
ization at the University, composed of those interested in lib- 
eral study, has carried on a series of lectures in which Mr. 
Otis Skinner, Mr. Augustus Thomas, Mr. Percy MacKaye, Mr. 
William Gillette, Sir Herbert Beerbohm-Tree, Professor George 
P. Baker and others have appeared or will appear. These 
speakers have talked on some phase of the American drama 
or of the American theater. As a climax to the celebration in 
Philadelphia the students of the University, under the direc- 
tion of the Philomathean and Zelosophic Societies will produce 
a Masque of American drama during the second week in May. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the interest in the field 
of American Drama will not cease with the end of this year. 
The work has really just started. If the general public and 
even members of the Drama League are content with hearing 
a few lectures, seeing two or three American plays and visit- 
ing an exhibition, it is feared that little of lasting value will 
result. What should be done is, first, that the body of infor- 
mation concerning the American Drama which has been gath- 
ered together should become a permanent department of the 
Drama League in each center, collected and arranged in a cen- 
tral office and open at all times to inquirers. 

All those interested in the encouragement of our native 
drama should either as individuals or as groups organize them- 
selves for the thoughtful study of its masterpieces which are 
becoming more and more available every day. It is especially 
to be hoped that colleges and schools will institute courses in 
American Drama and that before it is too late, University 
libraries will collect the fast disappearing specimens of the 
older drama,-and thus become permanent storehouses of ma- 
terial for study. At present there are only three such collec- 
tions worthy of the name at American universities; these are 
the John Carter Brown Library at Brown University, the Mor- 
ris L, Clothier collection at the University of Pennsylvania 
and the library of the Dramatic Museum at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Shaw Library at Harvard University is rich in 
theatrical material; but not in plays themselves. To be sure, 
the New York Public Library has a good collection of American 
plays and there are also private collections, those of Mr. E. J. 
Wendell and Dr. F. W. Atkinson, of New York city, but these 
latter are not readily available for study. The best plan would 
be to have one place, preferably a university library, in each 
city, in which all collections of American drama should be cen- 
tralized. Persons who have editions of rare plays or collec- 
tions of theatrical programs should either deposit them in these 
libraries during their lifetime or leave them by bequest at their 
death. In such a way material would become permanently of 
value to scholars working in this field. The two fundamental 
errors that are constantly made in the discussion of the Ameri- 
can drama, first, that there was nothing of importance before 
the Civil War, and second, that no drama is significant in this 
country unless it is provincial, must be removed before the 
subject can be fairly and profitably discussed. It is sincerely 
hoped that the American drama year will accomplish at least 
this change. 

If it can in addition teach the public to think in terms of 
the dramatist and encourage those who only wait the proper 
opportunity to portray the significant dramatic material that 
lies about us, the American drama year will have been justified. 
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The American Drama 


By John Luther Long 


word “education.” There are people from every clime 

and nation on earth at our doors piteously clamoring 
to save us from something by “educating” us into the under- 
standing of some art or mystery of which they alone hold the 
open sesame, and without which we simply cannot exist. 

Indeed, there are nations which would kill us to teach us 
their alleged culture. I suppose this has been brought upon 
us by the abject cry of those among us who consider that 
anything not American represents culture. We hear of the 
forming of great associations of all sorts—orchestras, opera 
companies, dramatic associations by the hundred for no other 
purpose than to “educate” us. We are supposed to have no joy 
in the process, but much “education.” Indeed, the process is 
often understood to include the pain of recovery, or reforma- 
tion from, some sort of unintelligent wickedness—most usually 
the love of money—a thing which does not seem to injure the 
intellectual stamina of our preceptors. 

So far as my observation has gone, there seems to be 
much that we might teach our teachers—little things concern- 
ing manners, morals and clothes. 

Yesterday Mr. Tagore told us, for the millionth time, per- 
haps, that we are mired in commercialism, and until we give 
up our dollars (at the rate of five hundred each night to him, 
inter alia) we cannot be as cultured as he is, forgetting to 
remember that, perhaps, we do not quite care to be as he is. 
How do we know that the horde of sublimated persons who 
lecture us at our expense are the intellectual elect they say 
they are? Often we have heard little of them until they appear 
before us. Besides, we couldn’t possibly follow them all.’ As 
long as Euclid remains true we cannot go in more than one 
direction at a time. Our teachers would lead us in many. One 
wishes us to abandon our political wickedness, another to cast 
our money into the sea (jettisoned, no doubt), another to re- 


T most abused thing in America is, I suppose, the 


form our speech, yet another to be just like him or they, and 
we are too polite to tell them that we have not the least wish 
to be all these things to all men—especially to be like them or 
him. And we are too modest to tell them the reason: to wit, 
that we are better. 

I wonder what will happen when we acquire the neces- 
sary “conceit of ourselves” to lecture them? Tell them how 
bad their things and manners are, and advise them: 


“Of course, you can never be like us, 
But be as like us as it’s possible be 


” 





However, that day will never come. It isn’t “real nice” 
—and Americans are a bit “nicer” than any of their critics. 

Moreover, we can be cheerful about these scoldings. We 
listen to them, pay roundly for them, invite the scolders to 
dinner—and don’t do a thing they tell us to do. 

And this American stability in Americanism is mighty 
good. It is final proof that we are sui generis. Should we do 
as our foreign teachers wish, we should cease to be American, 
and become the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal they have 
made. As the matter stands we prove every time proof be- 
comes necessary that we are entirely capable of understanding, 
differentiating, appreciating, correcting, instructing and illus- 
trating ourselves—whether it be in the form of drama or other- 
wise. 

Now, drama (to reach my subject at last), if it be the 
drama of a people, must be the dramatization of that people’s 
conscience. And the national conscience of America is the 
best in all the world. We paid twenty millions of dollars for 
the Philippine Islands after we had conquered them and were 
in possession. We pacified Cuba, built her a system of roads, 
public buildings, sewers, a system of government, at our own 
expense, and then returned the island to its people. We re- 
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The Old College of Philadelphia 


Now the University of Pennsylvania and the place where the American Drama may be said to have been born 
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turned to China our share of the millions exacted for the Boxer 
revolt. Well? Can we fancy any other nation on earth doing 
these things? 

Further, a play is to be judged by its effect upon those who 
see it. Has it made them better? Has it made them worse? 
For every play inevitably does one of these things. There is no 
doubt whatever that American plays are better for Americans 
than foreign plays. In Europe there is scarcely anything like 
the play of genre. The modern European play concerns itself, 
chiefly, with the entirely too frank discussion of the sexual 
relation, either in very high or very low life, to the delecta- 
tion of two classes of hearers among us; our servants and our 
“upper ten,” to whom the titled personage and the down-trod- 
den drab equally appeal. I do not mean that our drama is free 
from this misfortune, entirely, but I do say that it is distinctly 
subordinate. We take a healthy joy in the pillorying of our 
“captains of industry,” our “politician,” our “society,” our 
“countrymen,” our music-masters, doctors and lawyers—in 
short, our butchers and bakers and candlestick makers. It 
may be that this is the foible of a disingenuous people, happy 
to hold the mirror up to itself. But it is an innocuous foible 
—yes, and worthy. We, ourselves, outdo our foreign teachers 
in lampooning ourselves. And it ought to be much to our 
credit that we are too polite to do it to them. Nobody can 
possibly call us worse names than we call ourselves. Nobody 
knows us as we, not only know, but delight to show, ourselves. 
And I submit that the conscience which is as fearless as this 
must be very aseptic. 

I do not say that this conscience which informs our drama 
must concern itself with American themes only. The world 
is its quarry and it acts frankly upon thought, and themes 
pain everywhere. But it produces these thoughts for Ameri- 
cans, and with American feeling. 

It does not matter that we have with us that inconsider- 
able minority which cannot endure the American label on 





anything. They have always been with us and always will 
be. They neither help much nor hinder much the develop- 


ment of the American drama. They are the same people who 
tell us that they cannot listen to opera in any but a language 
they do not understand. They, also, often, prefer their plays 
upon themes they ought not to understand. 

Perhaps it is colossal dramatic heresy to say, thus pub- 
licly, that there is almost no feeling in America for such plays 
as “Ghosts” or “Damaged Goods.” 

American dramatists, as I know them, are not vexing 
themselves much with these odd thousands. They are cheer- 
fully dramatizing America, and just as cheerfully, putting 
their work beside that of their fellows abroad. And, when 
they are adjured by one of the “educators” above said, to imi- 
tate him, id est, to graft upon the clean conscience of America, 
the turgid conscience of Europe, they, quite as cheerfully, don’t 
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do it. They know that it cannot be done for Americans. It 
is grafting inedible thistles upon edible figs. 

Thoughtful people have observed the fact that all our in- 
stitutions are constituted to subserve our own especial pur- 
poses and interests, and not those of another people. It is true 
that Europe takes the things which we create and adapts them 
to her use. But there is a difference between grafting figs on 
thistles and thistles on figs. She has begun to do this with 
our plays. I believe that every instrument of destruction used 
in the present War, save the innocuous Zeppelin, was invented 
in America and adapted to European needs. The airplane, 
the submarine, the automobile, the recoiling gun—— 

If those who have passed, a bit, the line of middle age, 
will trouble the waters of their memories, they will remember 
anew that there was a time when scarcely any plays of Ameri- 
can origin were to be seen upon our stage. Then they may 
compare that time with this, when fully seven-tenths of our 
plays are American—which is quite the ratio across the water, 
I think. 

And if he will open his history of the American drama 
he will learn, too, that there was a far earlier time, when again 
little but drama of American writing occupied our stage. 

Many of these were not only of American authorship, but 
upon American themes. There were numerous plays dealing 
with the story of Pocahontas, and it is well known that For- 
rest made a great part of his reputation in the character of 
Metamora, an Indian chief. There were, too, a considerable 
number of pieces which dealt with the themes which concerned 
the war of 1812, and many based upon the Revolution. The 
farces of Boyt are still remembered, and, sometimes, played. 
They were all strictly American in theme and treatment. The 
Harrigan & Hart pieces, those of Dion Boucicault, Augustin 
Daly and David Belasco, belong to a rather old-fashioned 
repertory, but are all American. At such dramas as “The Old 
Homestead,” “Shore Acres” and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” we smile 
in our greater sophistication, but they still are part of our 
nascent drama. 

Perhaps the dramatic cycle has swept back to its begin- 
ning. That recent gap in our history wherein hardly anything 
but European plays were seen here was doubtless the result 
of “education.” We had been told so long and so often that 
we couldn’t write our own plays (or do any other good thing) 
that we achieved an automatic belief therein. I think that day 
for America is over. Some of our cabined dramatists must 
have missed this universal drive at their “education,” and have 
gone on, ignorantly, until they discovered that they could write 
better plays for Americans than Europeans could. And a dis- 
covery like this is likely to be immensely communicable. Others 
caught it. Others, still, will catch it. Americans are very 
likely hereafter to write most of their own plays. 














Edwin Forrest 


of those who have participated in it the belief that there 

is a body of dramatic literature which has been thus far 
neglected, but which nonetheless is vital with social and his- 
torical meaning, then the campaign will have succeeded in 
what it set out to do. Writers have heretofore smiled at the 
claim, on the part of a few enthusiasts, who, since the days 
of Laurence Hutton, and since the preliminary researches of 
Paul Leicester Ford, have insisted on maintaining that there 
is a past American Drama, worthy of being recorded fully. 
These writers have extolled Mrs. Mercy Warren’s “History of 
the American Revolution,” wilfully ignoring the significance of 
her “The Group,” a play as full of Revolutionary spirit as any 
of the Revolutionary broadsides or ballads. They have read 
Parkman’s “Pontiac,” without giving due value to Rogers’s 
“Ponteach,” a document of first-hand importance as well as a 
drama of some attempted poetic weight. They have credited 
William Dunlap with the authorship of a biography of Charles 
Brockden Brown, but have been slow to measure the full im- 
portance of Dunlap’s “History of the American Theater,” or 
of his plays which stretch from the historical “André” to 
adaptations from Kotzebue. 

In other words, there has been almost a preconcerted 
action taken to blot out the existence of American Drama, 
relegating valuable stage sources to a limbo from which it 
is now very. difficult to extract some of the most needed evi- 
dences of a native dramaturgy. The American Drama Year 
has now definitely established a recognition of the existence 
of such a body of literature. The American literary student 
at best has not a plethora of masterpieces to deal with in the 
study of American letters. Our most distinctive creative 
writers have had no high flights of fancy, but have contented 
themselves with almost consciously using whatever artistry 
they possess to exploit what was nearest at hand—what was 
native and pioneer. Cooper in the North, William Gilmore 
Simms in the South, fixed the impression of the American In- 
dian in the minds of the reading populace. But this impres- 
sion was equally as well sustained in the theater of the day. 
In fact, Robert Rogers had an even more definite object of 
propaganda than either Cooper or Simms when he wrote “Pon- 
teach;” his drama was a problem play, the first of its kind to 
be written on American soil. And certainly to the generation 
that witnessed Edwin Forrest in John Augustus Stone’s “Meta- 
mora.” the stage Indian was as definite as any picture created 
in the “Leatherstocking Series.” 

What writer discoursing on the American type—the type 
as seen in Lowell’s “Biglow Papers”’—has taken the trouble 
to see how far the American dramatist tried to exploit the 
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Yankee, giving the opportunity to a host of actors to win fame 
and forune by counterfeiting the voice and costume of the 
“*way down Easterner”? When will we put by the side of the 
undoubted fact that Mrs. Stowe’s book, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
helped bring about the war, the further truth that it was the 
dramatization of that book as well, in four or five sage ver- 
sions, which traveled the whole broad land in the fifties—the 
seed-time of sectional animosity—and spread sectional indig- 
nation? 

What my study of the American Drama has brought to 
light has been this: that though we have not heretofore pro- 
duced masterpieces in the theater, the dramatist has kept pace 
in his plays with the other forms of literature, touching on all 
those activities which have served to keep alive in the theater 
the true American spirit. As historical events have occurred, 
they have received their recognition on the stage—as popular 
idols have arisen, they have been dealt with—Washington in 
Leacock’s “The Fall of British Tyranny,” Andrew Jackson in 
Richard Penn Smith’s “The Eighth of January,” for example. 

The popular conception of André and Hale is very largely 
drawn from American drama rather than from American fic- 
tion, going back as far as the time of Francis Hopkinson and 
Dunlap. 

Furthermore, from the standpoint of reviving the social 
atmosphere of the past, I doubt whether an early American 
novel would convey as quickly the color of the thirty’s and 
forty’s as Mrs. Mowatt’s “Fashion.” Yet, to repeat, these 
products of American dramaturgy have been unjustly passed 
over in measuring our literary heritage. 

In other words, we have held preconceived notions that 
there has been no American drama—these notions furthered by 
the literary writer. Of course, we must be critically honest 
and say that J. N. Barker’s “Superstition” is not as full of 
artistry as Hawthorne’s “Twice Told Tales;” that Boucicault’s 
“Rip Van Winkle” cannot compare with Irving’s original, and 
that the only thing which saved it from oblivion was the in- 
comparable creation stamped upon it by Joseph Jefferson. Yet 
a study of the evolution of the stage Rip from the time the 
elder Hackett first essayed the réle is not to be passed over. 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” is more permanent than Barker’s 
“The Indian Princess” or Custis’s “Pocahontas;” but none the 
less are those plays evidence of the theater’s keeping pace with 
national events. I can point out dramas of the past refiecting 
the American attitude toward the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, toward the War of 1812, toward the Embargo Acts, toward 
slavery, and incidents connected with happenings in Congress. 
The prose literature of the time can do no more than that. 

In still another direction the drama keeps pace with what 
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American literature there has been. Among the early writers 
there were three distinct schools: the New England, the Knick- 
erbocker and the Philadelphia. In addition, there was the 
Southern group of writers and poets. The drama in New Eng- 
land limped slowly in the face of Puritanism. Yet the first 
attempt at Yankee character came from the deep-dyed New 
Englander, Royall Tyler, who gave us the first stage Yankee 
in the first American comedy, “The Contrast.” The Knicker- 
bocker group of dramatists more or less imitated the Sheridan 
Knowles type of play—uninspired, ponderous, consciously lit- 
erary. But toward the Philadelphia group a different attitude 
must be taken. I do not know what the literary historian can 
say to excuse his neglect of the literary men who wrote plays 
for Edwin Forrest, and who helped make his mark as an actor 
with such pieces as “The Gladiator,” “Jack Cade” and “Caius 
Marius.” Certainly in overlooking Boker’s “Francesca da 
Rimini,” they have neglected a piece which, however much it 
may show the influence of Shakespeare, is, nevertheless, a 
product of which the American theater should not be ashamed. 

It is this point of view which I hope the American Drama 
year has awakened. With such an impetus, it may be that 
energetic efforts will now be made to rescue theatrical docu- 
ments of the American theater. And American dramatists 
will come to the front who have heretofore been identified with 
work of a different nature. Those who have studied Francis 
Hopkinson as one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence will be told that while at the College of Philadelphia 
he wrote “Exercises” of a dramatic character for Commence- 
ment; those who know Hugh Henry Brackenridge only as the 
author of some humorous character studies will learn that his 
play, “The Battle of Bunker Hill,” was enacted close upon the 
event. Freneau, heralded as the Poet of the Revolution, was 
also the dramatist of the Revolution; Samuel Woodworth, em- 
balmed in memory as the author of “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
comes to life again in a new light as the librettist of “The 
Forest Rose; or, American Farmers;’’ while those who have 
sung “Home, Sweet Home,” written by the “poet,” John How- 
ard Payne, will be told that this immortal lyric was one of 
the “numbers” in a libretto penned by Payne, the dramatist, 
whose chief work was for the stage. 
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So much for the American drama of the past. Since the 
time of Bronson Howard, I think the theater has kept pace 
with the American literary output. The realistic school, set 
in motion by the fiction of W. D. Howells, established a tradi- 
tion which was no higher, though it might have been more pro- 
lific than the plays of James A. Herne. The literary value of 
Clyde Fitch, also, cannot be underestimated by the writer deal- 
ing with literary values. At the present time, it seems to me, 
the stage and literature come even closer together, for they 
are both in what may very readily be termed their “journal- 
istic period.” They likewise are both influenced by the kinetic 
psychology of the moving picture. 

In the nineties, George Ade, for the stage, may have bal- 
anced Mark Twain, though not equaled him. Bret Harte and 
O. Henry have leaked in through the open door of avowed imi- 
tation and of arranged-for dramatization. Paul Armstrong, 
Eugene Walter and others have assisted in that direction. But 
George Broadhurst is not as subtle as Mrs. Edith Wharton, 
whose “Ethan Fromme” smacks of Hawthorne. Charles Klein 
never could approach Frank Norris in his handling of broad 
sweeps of business condition, nor did he dramatize the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust as well in “The Lion and the Mouse” as did 
Norris arraign the Pacific & Southwestern in “The Octopus.” 

To be fair, American literature overtowers American 
drama to date, though now and again there are pinnacles in 
the latter which raise the stage to encouraging heights. 
Moody’s “The Great Divide” shows the dramatist’s advance in 
technique over Murdock’s “Davy Crockett.” Kenyon’s “Kind- 
ling” and Walter’s “The Easiest Way” are in the right tradi- 
tion of literary work. It may be that no one in the theater 
has exhibited the surety of Poe in the short story; no one 
approached Hawthorne in reflection of the Puritan spirit— 
though Percy Mackaye excellently caught the Hawthorne spirit 
in “The Scarecrow.” It may be that Bret Harte still remains 
supreme, despite “The Girl of the Golden West” and “Salomy 
Jane.” 

What I have written here, however, only reflects in part 
what has been more extensively said in various quarters during 
this Drama Year. There is an American Drama, and it most 


certainly has its rightful place as part of the study of Ameri- 
can literature. 
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At the University of Pennsylvania. where “ The Masque ot American Drama” will be presented in the second week of May 


way of patting America provincialism on the back, the game 

wou'd not be worth the proverbial candle. We have a right 
to be proud of our native drama, but a year of strutting over 
its achievement would not be especially inspiring to future ef- 
fort. Actually, however the Ce'ebration has a deeper and more 
significant function. 

Art has nothing to do with nationality, but it thrives best 
in those countries where there is a national art consciousness. 
Naturally the artist, and particularly the dramatist, who works 
so close to people, is inspired to do his best work when he is as- 
sured of a responsive reception. Now, America has a distinct 
art consciousness, but unfortunately for the native dramatist, 
it is purely negative. We have blandly decided that there can 
be no such thing as great drama written by an American. It is 
the mission, then, of the American Drama Year Celebration to 
change our present negative art consciousness into a positive 
one. 

This is easier said than done. A campaign of mere talk 
is easily lost in the babble of many uplift movements. To 


1° the American Drama Year Celebration was simply another 


make American drama a mere fad for a year wou:d not change 
our national art consciousness. Art appreciation is not ex- 
clusively the affair of the cerebrum; it has a deeper life mean- 
ing. So, consequently, when Philadelphia planned an Ameri- 
can Drama Celebration they did more than inaugurate a series 
of lectures. They revived the first American comedy, “The 
Contrast,” written by Royall Tyler. Then they gathered to- 
gether a fascinating collection of. old relics of the stage and 
a number of original manuscripts of American plays. And 
as a fitting climax the University of Pennsy!vania will take 
the whole celebration down into the real of the human by pre- 
senting, during the second week in May, a huge “Masque of 
American Drama.” 

There is something very appealingly primitive about the 
use of a great masque to stir up a national consciousness. 
Ancient art arose in ritual, and by means of choruses and 
rhythmic movements of great masses of people certain very 
definite spiritual ideals were inculcated into the souls of both 
the actors and the spectators. Our present day masque is a 
recognition of a deeper meaning of the ancient adage that 
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action speaks louder 
than words. Its pop- 
ularity in America is 
due to the ever-re- 
current motif of 
primitiveness that is 
constantly asserting 
itself in our national 
life. 

So when the au- 
diences come out to 
the University of 
Pennsylvania to wit- 
ness the “Masque of 
American Drama” 
they will not be 
there merely to see a 
show or be thrilled 
by a huge spectacle. 
There will be a bit 
of the attitude of the 
ancient Greek who 





Albert E. Trombly 
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came to his theater in a spirit of rever- 
ence and worship and who took away 
with him a new exultation in a spiritual 
ideal. 

In a way, it is the University going 
a-Maying. All winter the undergraduates, 
male and female, have been bent in serious 
study; for‘ one week, with May but four- 
teen days old, the motley garb is to be 
joyously donned and nearly one thousand 
students are to join in a huge revel in the 
exultation of real culture. Again the 
primitive speaks, for the history of art 
has always shown the dominance of the 
inspiration of springtime. 

The masque itself is a vivified pres- 
entation of the fascinating story of Amer- 
ica’s dramatic history. The book of the 
masque has been prepared by Mr. Albert 
Edmund Trombly, a poet of the younger 
school, who is also on the University fac- 
ulty. The story concerns the wooing of 
the maiden Drama, accompanied by her 
handmaidens, Tragedy and Comedy, by an ardent lover, 
America. In proof of his love of drama, America 
presents five distinctive plays as love tokens. Other suitors, 
such as “Puritanism,” “Commerce” and “Foreign Influence” 
present themselves to distract the attention of “Drama” from 
“America,” but the play-offerings of “America” finally reward 
him with the prize of the fair maiden’s hand. The nuptial 
feast is finally spread, the couch prepared and the masque ends 
with the fates predicting a great future as a result of this 
union. 


The music of the masque, a very important factor, has 
been written by Mr. Reginald deKoven, whose operas, “Robin 
Hood” and “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” give him the enviable 
position of being America’s greatest native composer. A 
patriotic strain runs through his wonderful music for the 
masque, and in it one hears the rush of a great national pas- 
sion for art that is seeking expression. It is the composer, 
made sad in his fight against an adverse national artistic con- 
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sciousness, pouring 
forth his soul’s ap- 
peal in wonderful 
music. 

Set like a vignette 
in the midst of the 
masque are the five 
American plays 
which are to be pro- 
duced on a_ back 
stage in pantomime. 
Dr. Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, whose new 
book, “Representa- 
tive American 
Plays,” recently pro- 
duced, gives him the 
unquestioned place 
as the greatest au- 
thority on American 
drama, has carefully 
gone through his his- 
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torical material in making the final selec- 
tion of the plays. The series begins with 
“The Prince of Parthia,” written by 
Thomas Godfrey, which is the first Ameri- 
can play to be produced in America in the 
first American theater by a professional 
American company. “The Gladiator,” by 
Robert Montgomery Bird, which was made 
famous by the great actor, Edwin Forrest, 
comes next, while “Rip Van Winkle,” as 
played by Joseph Jefferson, is third. 
“Francesca da Rimini,” by George Henry 
Boker, often spoken of as the greatest 
American play, is the fourth, and “The 
Scarecrow,” by Percy Mackaye, ends the 
series. 

In many ways this is a very interest- 
ing list of plays, for it explains why this 
“Masque of American Drama” should be 
produced in Philadelphia and particularly 
by the University of Pennsylvania. Thomas 
Godfrey, now generally accepted as Amer- 
ica’s first dramatist, Robert Montgomery 
Bird and George Henry Boker were all three Philadelphians 
and, moreover, Godfrey and Bird were graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. No conscious effort was made in 
selecting these plays to have the results so complimentary to 
the city and to the University, but it certainly adds a new ele- 
ment of interest. Philadelphia is so well represented because 
in the past the city was the cradle of American drama—alas 
the gay lights of Broadway have now dimmed Philadelphia's 
glory !—while the University of Pennsylvania has always con- 
sistently encouraged the creation of drama. It was at the old 
College of Philadelphia, out of which the University grew, that 
Thomas Godfrey received his inspiration to write the first 
American play. In the old hall of the College Provost William 
Smith encouraged the production of plays and dialogues in 
contrast to the attitude of other colleges that frowned on such 
frivolous and “irreligious” pursuits as dramatic performances. 
Thus Philadelphia and the University of Pennsylvania, with 
the “Masque of American Drama,” will demonstrate again their 
interest in the past, present and future of American drama. 
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Mary MacLane 


self and stared into the “horrible-sweet egotistic 
abyss.” 

It has been fifteen years since Mary MacLane wrote her 
other book. She was then eighteen. And as Mary MacLane 
herself says about that book: “The far-and-wide public in Eng- 
land and America read it, and the newspapers made a loud 
noise about it, and the lonely girl who wrote it found herself 
oddly notorious.” Most of the far-and-wide public gasped at 
its frankness, but keener appreciators liked it for its fine- 
threadedness and its strange, poetic quality, and they put Mary 
MacLane, “the new American writer,” down for a program 
of prolific periodic production—to which program Mary Mac- 
Lane has paid no attention whatever. Her literary accom- 
plishment the past fifteen years has been—a disappearance, a 
silence. 

The new book (“I, Mary MacLane,” Stokes) is no more a 
book than the other was. That was documentary, poetically 
so, of the girl of eighteen; this is even more coldly documentary, 
more warmly poetically so, of the woman fifteen years older. 

The other book brought “money which made her free of 
Butte, and it brought human things into her life which changed 
her life forever. And it brought her no inner or outer excite- 
ment or elation.” This book is the study of that changed life, 
Mary MacLane’s X-ray of a later stage of Mary MacLane. 
Until there is a new stage of Mary MacLane there will be no 
other Mary MacLane book. For it is not books, but Mary Mac- 
Lanes, that this woman writes. 

“She came to Boston and New York and lived and moved 
in folly and triviality and falseness. From having had too 
few companions she had too many, who did her no good and 
no harm, but helped her waste passing days and dissipate her 
moods and mental tissues. She had grown worldly in taste, 
weak in manner of thought, fragile in body from a mad irregu- 
larity of food and sleep, and in every attribute uncertain of 
herself. But her’ analytic trend stayed by, and with it she 
pulled to bits the varied fragmentary things she encountered. 
She learned New York town in human, sordid, enlightening, 
disciplining ways. She learned other young women, which de- 
pressed and exhilarated and perplexed her. She learned men 
—a race whose make and motive toward woman bears no analy- 
sis. She was careless toward men in their crude sex-rapacity 
in ways no ‘regular’ woman would dare or care to be. No man 
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could wring one tear from her, nor cause a quickening of her 
foolish heart, nor any emotion in her save mirth. And there 
were women friends—there were some friendships whose ill 
effects she will never recover from, from having bestowed too 
much of herself on them in the headlong newness of knowing 
and owning friendship after her long young loneliness.” 

This is Mary MacLane, in her present book, “I, Mary Mac- 
Lane,” writing about the fifteen years that have elapsed since 
the publication of her first book. After eight years of life in 
the East, in Paris, in London, in the South, she returned to 
the bleakness and blankness of Butte, whose mournful beauty 
enters like thin punishing iron into her soul. And after five 
years of that she has done her new book. 

It is no book that you or I would write about ourselves. In 
it all cards are on the table. And people do not put their cards 
on the table—not quite all their cards. But this is Mary Mac- 
Lane’s courageous specialized talent—in Butte—as automobiles 
are the specialized talent of certain persons in Detroit. This 
is Mary MacLane’s every-fifteenth year spiritual turning-in- 
side-out. It may give her a new start in life—but she probably 
cares little about that. She wanted this turning-inside-out and 
would have had it at any cost. 

She starts out a chapter with a capial “I”—and says just 
what is to be said, sparing nothing, nobody, neighbors, God, 
nor the devil, nor least of all herself. The book is a mad frenzy 
of self-revelation—and yet, says Mary MacLane, “If another 
Me thinks Me someway mad, let him look at Himself Just Be- 
neath the Skin. Perchance Another every day as he thanks 
a janitor for holding open a door, would much prefer to drive 
a long, rusty brad-nail deep into the janitor’s skull.” 

Yet Mary MacLane does not impress you as saying “I, I, 
I, I, I, I.” She impresses you as holding herself up and look- 
ing at her “I, I, I, I, I, I,” again and again—harder and harder 
—sometimes viciously—and writing as she looks—with nothing 
but a cold passion for honesty. And, still, in some places, you 
wonder that this heartless self-scientist gets such a heat for 
life, a high, burning, poetic love for life. One paragraph is 
knife, the next is song. And running all through, is a light 
humor, even on the deadliest, deadest things. Mary MacLane 
is often funny. Maybe, after all, that’s what Mary MacLane 
is—a humorist—crucifying, cremating, crucibling herself for 
the quiet, wild, scientific, poetic fun of it. 











Col. W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) and Caroline Lockhart 


AROLINE LOCKHART, author of those three vigorous 

Western novels, “Me-Smith,”’ “The Lady Doc” and “The 

Man from the Bitter Roots,” lives out in Cody, Wyo- 
ming, which also boasts of having been the home of the late 
Colonel Cody (“Buffalo Bill”). Miss Lockhart came to Cody 
more than ten years ago, when it was merely a little frontier 
town where the cowboys “blew” in a month’s wages in a night 
and Sam Berry “shot up” the saloons periodically. In the 
development of this part of the West, she has seen the cattle- 
men give way to the sheepmen, and the sheepmen, in turn, 
give way to the irrigation projects; arriving just as the old 
order was beginning to change, she has made the most of her 
opportunity to study and portray types which are rarely seen 
now except by the initiated, who know the haunts of the real 
“old-timers.” 

After finishing school in Boston, Miss Lockhart took up 
newspaper work, and for some time did “features” for “The 
Boston Post,” and later for “The Philadelphia Bulletin” over 
the name of “Suzette.” It was while she was on “The Bulle- 
tin,” doing such stunts as going down in a diving suit, swim- 
ming the Delaware River on a wager, and posing for pictures 
in the cage with wild animals, that she made up her mind to 
take a novel trip of some sort. Notwithstanding the protests 
of her friends, she finally decided upon a bear hunt in Wyo- 
ming. She left the train at Cody, that being the place where 
the train turned round to go back East, hired a guide and 
pack outfit, and set out for the mountains. So untiringly did 
she follow the trail that in less than a week she returned to 
camp with a huge black bear; no mean record for a woman’s 
first big-game hunt. The outdoor life—hunting, fishing and 
riding—appealed to her so strongly that she determined to cut 
loose from newspaper work and city routine and try her hand 
at some more enduring form of literary work in this new 
land which lay waiting for some one to make capital of it. 
Accordingly, she hung up her hat, saddle and six-shooter in 
Cody and called it “home.” 

For several years Miss Lockhart wrote short stories for 
“McClure’s,” “Lippincott’s,’ “The American,” “Century” and 
others. In 1910 “Me-Smith,” her first book, was published. 
This story is so vivid an interpretation of Western life that 
it leaped into instant. favor in the land where it was con- 
ceived, and for six months was the main topic of discussion 
in all the sheep-camps and cow-camps in the Big Horn Basin. 
“The Lady Doc,” based on changing conditions in the Cody 
country, and remarkable for its clever character drawing, 
followed in 1912. The author considers her last book, “The 
Man from the Bitter Roots,” the best from a literary stand- 
point, but she enjoyed writing “The Lady Doc” more than 
any of the others. Recently, Miss Lockhart visited the ranch 
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of the Sheep Queen of Wyoming to get “color” for her new 
book, now under way. She shows a picture of the Sheep 
Queen’s young daughter, The Princess, swinging a pick-axe; 
from this picture one gathers that there is still plenty of 
fresh “color” in Wyoming for those who know where to look 
for it. 

Miss Lockhart’s stories ring true because she has the 
sympathy and keen humor which enable her to get right to 
the very heart of the life she writes about, and because she 
has the gift of making her readers see this life as it really 
is. If she writes of a Western “bad man” she does not en- 
dow him with the manners of a Vernon Castle nor with the 
morals of a Billy Sunday; but in all sincerity she shows him 
up as the uncouth mixture of good and bad which she knows 
to be consistent with reality. Sordid conditions are not glossed 
over for the sake of making pleasant reading. Her books are 
not pretty books, but they are strong ones. 

If asked if she observed regular hours for writing, Miss 
Lockhart replied, “Yes, ma’am! Every morning I go to work 
when the whistle blows and I keep at it until noon. If I were 
to wait for inspiration I’d never get a book finished.” In spite 
of the spontaneity of her completed work, the actual writing 
of her books is slow and painstaking. Over her desk hangs 
a little card bearing the admonition, “Stick To It,” which Miss 
Lockhart says is the best recipe for turning out books that 
she has ever found. 

Although Miss 
Lockhart received 
her education and 
literary training in 
the East, she is the 
daughter of a South- 
western cattleman, 
and so comes natu- 
rally by her love of 
the open. Since her 
little-girl days she 
has been an expert 
horsewoman, for she 
“rode fence” with 
her father when she 
was a tot of four. 
More than any- 
thing, Miss Lock- 
hart loves a_ horse, 
but she never buys 
any kind of a horse 
but a buckskin 
horse. Why? Oh, 
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just because she likes ’em buckskin! Seeing the ease with 
which she keeps on the summit of a horse bucking and bawl- 
ing all the way down Main Street from the Buffalo Hump 
Saloon to Blanche’s Place, or watching her play with her pet 
bear cub on the scraggy plot of grass she laughingly calls her 
lawn, one is not surprised that she can write books so virile 
that many readers refuse to believe they are the work of a 
woman. But listen, here’s an incongruity! Miss Lockhart 
sews carpet-rags to soothe her nerves! Not that riding 
“broncs,” or shooting big game, or driving a car over stony 
roads where a mountain-side rises straight to Heaven on one 
hand and an embankment drops sheer to Hell on the other, 
makes her nervous. By no means. But to keep her hands 
busy while she works out the problems of her characters. 
Usually Miss Lockhart prefers to “bach” in her own com- 
fortable and homey bungalow, for another presence in the 
house distracts her attention and retards the progress of her 
work. A six-shooter, in its holster, flung carelessly across a 
chair, insures perfect safety for one so adept in the use of 
guns as this strenuous author; ample evidence of her skill is 
revealed by a glance at her walls, which are adorned with a 
fine bull elk head, a deer head, one of the rare mountain sheep 
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and some handsome bear skins—trophies that any man might 
be proud of. 

Miss Lockhart likes to write and ride and cook. She orders 
her day thus: “In the morning I write; in the afternoon I ride; 
in the evening I sit before the fire with my feet in the ashes, 
like Cinderella, and sew carpet-rags; in between times I occa- 
sionally cook.” 

In common with many other Wyoming women, to whom 
the vote has become a matter of course, Miss Lockhart is not 
agitated over the suffrage question. “I have noticed,” she 
said, “that when women want any special legislation they go 
after it in much the same manner that men do. It is not my 
observation that they have ‘purified politics’ to any great ex- 
tent. Going to the polls is as much of a duty as going to 
church and—in Wyoming—it’s just about as exciting.” 

Miss Lockhart cares but little for literature that is not 
realistic, and realism is the ideal she holds in her own work. 
She reads the modern Russian writers; also Howells, Edith 
Wharton, Conrad, Shaw, Bennett and Tarkington for his de- 
licious humor. Miss Lockhart’s prayer is, “From mediocrity, 
good Lord, deliver me.” And it would seem from her books that 
Miss Lockhart’s prayer has been heard. 


Should Every Girl Be Trained to 


Support 


Herself? 


By Sophie Kerr 


**9 T does not matter how rich a girl may be—or the quality 
I of blue blood that may flow through her veins—she should 
be trained for self-support and then be compelled to 

earn her own living for a period of two years.” 

It is a woman who offers this new creed of preparedness, 
Sophie Kerr, one of the editors of the “Woman’s Home Com- 
panion” and author of “The Blue Envelope,” her first novel 
just published, wherein Miss Kerr shows the excellent results 
of compulsory wage-earning upon a true to type silly, and lux- 
ury loving American girl. 

Leslie Brennan, the heroine of Miss Kerr’s book is accus- 
tomed to wear smart gowns, and play butterfly. At the 
opening of the season when Leslie expected to make her debut, 
she was told: 

“Your father wished you, at the age of nineteen, if you 
were not engaged to be married, to learn some wage-earning 
occupation and become self-supporting for a period of not less 
than two years. Your father wanted you to know something 
more of life than just—froth. He thought that you should 
learn to do just as they do. He wanted you to eat the bread 
you have earned, to know how much you are worth to the world 
in actual dollars and cents, to be among people who work, not 
as an observer, but as a fellow worker.” 

“All girls, the rich ones as well as the poor ones, should 
know how to do things,” says Miss Kerr. “They ought to be 
able to cook a meal, to make a dress, be their own milliners, if 
necessary, write a check and understand and be able to execute 
the simple processes of every day business life. A girl should 
have been trained well enough in some particular job to be 
paid for it. 


“No girl is sufficiently protected by money. I knew a 


young woman once who had considerable wealth. After she 
had married, her husband often came to her requesting her 
signature for this, that or the other thing. Little did she know 
about business and without a question she did as she was told 
to do. Her husband departed one day and this poor trusting 
little woman discovered that all her worth-while property was 
gone. Now could you imagine any business girl who had 
worked in an office for a couple of years finding herself in 
such a dilemma?” 

Miss Kerr was asked what her opinion was of the so- 
called perils that a young girl faces in the business world. 
“A girl is as safe in a business office,” she replied, “as she 
could be anywhere. I can’t imagine the tiniest bit of romance 
between a girl and a man employed in the same office. The 
girl knows too much about him. She sees him at his worst. 
Somehow I always think that the girl who marries her em- 
ployer or the man with whom she has been associated with in 
business hours has contracted a true love-match. 

“But as to the economic value of the girl or young women 
in business there is always a place for her if she has been prop- 
erly trained. For requisited—she must have some sense, should 
start a small savings bank account, be economical in mending 
her own wearing apparel, and in her purchase of new clothes. 
Economy and thrift will evolve from such training and the 
real test of the trial is a girl’s ability to live on what she her- 
self can earn. 

“T don’t believe at all that just because a girl works she 
will not marry. If every girl worked for a couple of years 
prior to her marriage she would marry just the same and be a 


far better, able and more interesting companion to her hus- 
band.” 











Albert Payson Terhune 


LBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, author of “Dollars and 
A Cents,” a novel which has taken a deserved place as 
one of the very best sellers of the early Spring book 
output, is not only, in addition to his authorship, a successful 
and clever newspaper man, but a remarkable character as well. 
Six feet, two inches in height and weighing considerably 
over two hundred pounds, he is a dynamo of human energy. 
Indeed, he has long been known as one of the leading experts of 
the country on the subject of physical culture and the strenuous 
life out of doors. An instance of this is found in the recollec- 
tion that several years ago he fought three-round goes on suc- 
cessive days with “Jim” Jeffries, “Tom” Sharkey, “Jim” Cor- 
bett, “Kid” McCoy and Gus Ruhlin. This was in their prime 
—and not one of them knocked him out! Two days later he 
met “Bib” Fitzsimmons in a four-round bout and, despite a 
broken left hand, suffered in one of the earlier encounters, was 
again able to hoid out to the limit. All this, not because he 
was a prize fighter, but because, as sporting editor of the “New 
York Evening World,” he wanted material for some red-hot 
stuff for his paper; and he got it in a series of illustrated ar- 
ticles which caused a big sensation in newspaper and sporting 
circles of the time. He was but twenty-seven years of age 
when he met these top-notchers of the ring, and, as now, always 
alive, jolly and at work. In his college days he had been a 
sprinter, weight-thrower and fencer and until he was thirty 
athletics continued to be his favorite recreation. 

Prior to the fistic doings in the center of admiring “sports” 
who looked on, the author of “Dollars and Cents” enjoyed a 
rare adventure which again shows his native activity. Grad- 
uating from Columbia University in 1893 and studying in Eu- 
rope at Rome, Paris and Geneva, he spent two years in travel 
in the Orient. While there he crossed the Syrian desert on 
horseback. Its wild and forbidding recesses had no terrors 
for his energy and determination. Cesar’s experience with 
the pirates was lived over again when he remained as the guest 
and adopted member of the Bedouin tribe of El-Kanah. This 
not being lively enough, he penetrated the Moslem shrines, 
which have been barred to foreigners from time immemorial, 
and got himself into considerable trouble thereby. But his 
diplomacy and pluck got him out of it. Nothing daunted, he 
investigated, all by his lonesome and hardly more than a boy 
of twenty, the mysterious Naaman House of Lepers, just out- 
side the ancient city of Damascus. To this he won ingress in 
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the guise of a French-Arabic physician. Unlike Cesar, he got 
away without a ransom and did not return to crucify his hosts, 
and, instead, wandered through Egypt, Greece and the Con- 
tinent and thence home to America, where he wrote a decidedly 
interesting book on “Syria from the Saddle” which had a 
mammoth sale. 

And so it has always been with Terhune. It would be dif- 
ficult to say whether he most loves his writing or his outdoor 
life. He has a home, “Sunnybank,” of seventeen acres and a 
delightful bungalow on the edge of the waters of Pompton 
Lakes, New Jersey. This summer home is his beloved retreat. 
There he lives, but does not hibernate, eight months of the 
year. With a big collie or two sprawling at his feet, he works 
continuously. These dogs are thoroughbreds, part of a swarm 
of them the author always has about him. They tramp with 
him and Mrs. Terhune through the forests. They go fishing 
or motoring with him. They sit or lie about at meals. At this 
quiet but cozy place Terhune lives the simplest sort of simple 
life, crowding a year’s amusement into the remaining four 
homesick city-months spent in New York. Always interested 
in the life near to Nature, where the simple things appeal to 
his heart and where he has room to exercise his tremendous 
energies, he has impressed it upon his friends that that is the 
realest part of his life. In that pleasant nook he has the 
companionship and inspiration of his wife. She is a splendid 
pianist and a musical composer of note. Her music room is 
not far from his study, where he works at his best when she 
is playing or practicing at the piano. For eight or ten hours 
at a stretch he plies away at his literary labors, and the sounds 
of her music only spur him on. But if another touches the 
instrument, the thoughts which interest so many readers are 
smashed to smithereens at once. 

Terhune seems to have no set formula for work. He 
just grinds it out, like the good newspaper man that he is, 
gets at it and keeps at it as long as the brain remains clear 
and the hand untired. All his work is written in longhand and 
with a pencil. He tells his associates that he writes for a liv- 
ing only because it is the sole job he is fitted for, and because 
there is more pleasure to him in getting out a good story than 
in any other occupation in the world. He composes neither 
rapidly nor carelessly, but goes over all his work with the 
utmost care several times after it is written. He says mod- 
estly that the secret of whatever success he may have had is 
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that he spends more hours a day at it and more days a week 

than a lot of more clever people who lack his physical strength 

and love for the work. Once or twice he has labored inces- 

santly for twenty hours and then slept twelve hours or more 
| to make up for it. 

However modest he may be with those to whom he ever 
discusses his own work, Albert Payson Terhune is one of the 
foremost story writers and novelists of America in our day. 
He has written several successful books, including “Columbia 
Stories,” “The Secret of the Blue House,” “The Shadow of the 
Prophet,” “The Fighter,” “The New Mayor,” “The Woman,” 
“Superwomen,” “Dad” and “Caleb Conover, Railroader.” With 
his mother, a talented author and lecturer, whose pen name is 
Marion Harland,” he collaborated in writing “Dr. Dale—a 
Story Without a Moral.” Anice Stockton Terhune, his wife, 
adds another to this remarkable family of talent. And last 
but not least is his father, Rev. Edward Payson Terhune, also 
a man of literary distinction. The son was born in Newark, 
N. J., December 21, 1872. Upon his return from the Orient 
he gained a position on the staff of the “New York Evening 
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World” as a reporter, later becoming sporting editor, editor of 
the Magazine Section and then special writer on historical and 
other subjects. In this field of work Terhune has developed 
a talent for stating historical facts in an interesting way 
which has secured for him a large clientele who look to him 
for something instructive and at the same time amusing and 
oftentimes inspiring. Nearly every day his work appears at 
the top of the right hand column on the editorial page of the 
“Evening World.” Between his sketches there and his books 
he grinds out every year six hundred thousand words of rattling 
good reading matter, much of it very high class literature. 
His novels have appealed to a constantly widening public. The 
last one, “Dollars and Cents,” just published, is unusually good 
reading. It tells of a woman’s fine sacrifice of self for the 
sake of her husband. After squandering a modest fortune 
and being “down on their uppers,” the two of them settle down 
seriously to regain their former prosperity by devoting all 
their time and energy toward pushing an invention. They 
succeed, but only after severe hardships for both, and unusual 
sacrifices on the part of the brave little wife. 





To Alan Seeger 


(The Young American Poet Who Fell, a Stirring Marching Song Upon His Lips, on the Evening of July 4th, 1916, 
When Charging up to the German Trenches on the Field of Belloy-en-Santerre) 


By Elizabeth Clendenning Ring 


SOUL of fire! what lily-laden pool hath Death 
Revealed to lave thy feet, who craved alway on earth 


Cool, languorous gardens, girt with sunburnt walls, 


breath 


Of forests, vibrant with the whir of wings, the mirth 
Of shadow-haunted brooks, that crooned a rival lay 
When, high above a ruined gate, thou shrilled of May. 


What clarion echoes of thy last, triumphant song, 
Gasped out upon the blood-drenched field of sad Santerre, 
Clang on thine ears in that dim land, from souls that throng 


Beyond Death’s austere gate? 


What dulcet voices rare 


Intone thy notes to spring, that in the roseate dawn 
Seal blithely from the reedy pipes of sprite and faun. 


Across the murk of No Man’s Land, aerial choirs 

Caught up the challenge in thy battle-cry and bore 
Thee on their opal wings, through sunset’s ebbing fires, 

To twilit glades where wistful lads thy name adore. 
Vast horror clouds their burning eyes, but still with thee, 
Exultant, free, they chant thy “Ode to Liberty!” 
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on Irving Bacheller at the office of the Bacheller News- 

paper Syndicate in the “New York Tribune” building. 
The author of “The Light of Asia” wished to arrange for the 
publication of a series of letters he was to write on his way 
round the world. With some ostentation he explained that any 
contract he might make would have to be subject to immediate 
cancellation if Queen Victoria should command him to return 
to England to accept the post of Poet Laureate made vacant 
by the recent death of Lord Tennyson. 

Suddenly Bacheller’s massive shoulders heaved, his head 
fell back and he sent up a volume of laughter which splashed 
against the ceiling of the little private office and was pre- 
cipitated like a downpour of ice water upon the exaggerated 
dignity of the knighted poet. Sir Edwin, rising in purple in- 
dignation, gasped: “Am I so amusing?” But Bacheller 
scarcely knew of his presence. He was off in Paradise Valley 
with “Eben Holden,” who was not to see the light of publica- 
tion for more than ten years to come, and “Uncle Eb” had 
whispered something in the ear of his author’s ready imagina- 
tion—something, we may be sure, that was later to make a 
million readers also fling back their heads and laugh heartily. 

Those who know Irving Bacheller do not need to be told 
that he deeply deplored the offense he had unwittingly given. 
The incident is narrated here only to indicate how completely 
he is under the dominion of the scenes and characters he de- 
picts in his writings. “Eben Holden,” even in that early stage 
of his development, could command his creator’s attention to 
the exclusion of important business matters and, what is more 
remarkable, to the momentary forgetfulness of that tender re- 
gard for the feelings of others which is Bacheller’s most 
winsome characteristic. 

After this grievous experience Bacheller strove to school 
himself against these untimely mental departures, and although 
he never has been able utterly to overcome them, he often suc- 
ceeds in concealing them by means of certain set phrases, such 
as “I declare!” “You don’t tell me!” “How interesting!” and 
so on, habitually and subconsciously interjected at periods in 
conversation. His intimates are neither deceived nor hurt by 
these polite devices, but rather accept them with good grace 
as signals for ceasing to distract him from his thoughts. To 
illustrate: One day, long ago, I entered his room a little after 
the hour at which we usually went out for luncheon together. 

“We shall lose our table if we don’t hurry,” I said. 

“Really?” he responded. 


O=: morning, many years ago, Sir Edwin Arnold called 
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And His Latest and Greatest Book 
The Light in the Clearing” 


By 
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From the far-away look in his eyes I suspected that he 
had not comprehended my remark. To test that suspicion I 
added, looking out at his window: “I see the Brooklyn Bridge 
is still there.”’ 

“You don’t say!” was his absent rejoinder. 

I quietly withdrew, and when next I saw him, that after- 
noon, he asked why I had not stopped in for him at luncheon 
time. 

Primarily it is due to this concentration and to this domi- 
nating influence of his brain progeny over him that his writ- 
ten pictures are so clear and his people so consistent. He does 
not have to set his stage with painted scenery; he takes his 
readers to the scene itself, where they may not only see but 
feel its presence. Nor are his characters ever actors walking 
through studied parts; they are men and women and children, 
so real, so independent of his art that he becomes a mere 
reporter of their words and deeds. They dominate him, not 
he them. They therefore say and do what they logically should. 

Much as the world has enjoyed his other books, it always 
thinks of Irving Bacheller as the author of “Eben Holden.” 
When “Keeping Up With Lizzie” came, with its sound philoso- 
phy and delightful humor, to add new leaves to his laurel 
crown and start a score of more or less worthy imitators on 
their way, I was one of those who adhered to the belief that he 
would always have to be content with the fame “Uncle Eb” 
had brought to him. I did not believe he would ever create 
another character so powerfully simple, so charmingly sturdy 
as this fine old pioneer. But I was mistaken. If the opinion 
of one who confesses thus much is worth while, “The Light 
in the Clearing” is the tale upon which Irving Bacheller’s final 
renown must rest—unless he performs the miracle of produc- 
ing a better one. I am trying with all my might not to praise 
fulsomely, but—what a triumph it is thus to surpass, in the 
autumn of life, that notable achievement of his glorious sum- 
mer time! If, as has been said, it took him nearly forty years 
to produce “Eben Holden,” it may with equal truth be said 
that it took him nearly fifty-eight years to produce “The Light 
in the Clearing”; and the ratio of improvement fully equals 
that of the years. 

In no other of his books has Irving Bacheller put so much 
of Irving Bacheller as in this latest one. When the boy Bart 
Baynes asks why the needle points toward the north star, 
Uncle Peabody says: “That’s a secret. I wouldn’t wonder 
if the gate o’ heaven was up there. Maybe it’s a light in God’s 
winder. Who knows? I kind o’ mistrust it’s the direction 





we’re all goin’ in.” And when the boy asks: “Do folks take 
compasses with ’em when they die?” the old man answers: 
“No, they don’t need ’em then. Everybody has a kind of a 
compass in his own heart. It shows us the way to be 
useful, and I guess the way o’ usefulness is the way to heaven 
every time.” 

That is essentially Bacheller’s philosophy, practiced much 
more than preached by him. So, too, in the record of Silas 
Wright’s modest greatness we see so much of Irving Bacheller 
that, realizing this to be history rather than fiction, we wonder 
how much the example of that true statesman had to do with 
the upbuilding of this author’s character. Or does it all date 
back to the puritan mothering of that breed of St. Lawrence 
County men? 


I once heard Hamlin Garland tell an audience that in all 
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the years he had known Irving Bacheller he had never seen 
him out of temper. After almost thirty years of pretty close 
association in work and play with Bacheller, I can say the 
same, and add that I have never heard him speak an ill word 
of any person that he would not have preferred to speak to 
that person. I have seen him quiver with indignation over 
wrong-doings, and I have seen him sternly rebuke wrong-doers, 
but— 

Here is a quotation from “The Light in the Clearing”: 

“He’s a good man to work, but Jerusalem—!”’ 

He [Uncle Peabody] stopped. He always stopped at the 
brink of every such precipice. I had never heard him finish an 
uncomplimentary sentence. 

That’s not the fictional “Peabody Baynes.” 
Irving Bacheller. 





That’s the real 





Live for the Day 


By Erwin F. W ilmerding 


IN’T whine and whimper and fret all day 
And steep your heart in sorrow; 


Nor sigh for the troubles you think may come 
With the darkening clouds tomorrow. 
O live for the day, and worry not 
Of the things that ought to be; 
For the morrow you constantly worry about, 
You may never, never see. 


We are but earth that is moulded to form, 
And which to dust must crumble; 
The strong and weak, the great and small, 
The haughty and the humble. 
So I say again, O live for the day, 
With a spirit firm and free; 
For the morrow you dread with a faltering heart 
That morrow may never be. 





Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. 


* FOR a writer who will forget dates and dry state- 
O ments of fact long enough to give us a book full of 
the choice things of which history is made!” 

Many a reader has felt this desire and some authors have 
tried to gratify it. Frequently the attempt is a failure. But 
when Helen Nicolay gave to us, through the Century Company, 
“Our Nation in the Building” ($2.50), she succeeded in her 
purpose. When forced to choose between picturesquely typical 
incidents and a conscious narrative of dry facts, she gravitated 
“shamelessly toward the picturesque.” She did this because 
she had the conviction that “we take our history too seriously, 
as if it were a medicine rather than a cordial.” 

The promise made by words like these in the preface, and 
carried out by the delightful chapter captions, is fulfilled by 
pages which give a series of vivid kaleidoscopic pictures, like 
the few sentences devoted to the decay of the Continental Con- 
gress until the attendance dwindled to one member and the 
clerk; or the mention of Washington’s deafness; or the de- 
scription of the infant capital city on the Potomac, where Mrs. 
Adams longed to conquer the chill of the new plaster in the 
White House, yet was unable to get “sufficient wood cut either 
for love or money from the growing trees surrounding it to 
fill its yawning fireplaces and dispel the dampness.” 

Interspersed with these pictures are such fitting expres- 
sions as this, said of John Adams, “The way of the transgressor 
may be hard indeed, but it is a path of roses compared with 
the thorny road the successor to a popular idol must travel”; 
or this, spoken of the Barbary pirates, “Through their bloody 
hands the Middle Ages reached out and took toll of the nine- 
teenth century”; or this, written of William Clark, the ex- 
plorer, “Whose pen, like his sword, was coercion and drove 
panic-stricken letters into words perfectly intelligible to the 
sense, if not to the eye”; or this, of the War of 1812, “one of 
those freaks of history wherein facts and figures and conclu- 
sions tumble over one another to bring about results at variance 
with expectation and common sense.” 

But Miss Nicolay is more thar a maker of pleasing pictures 
or a coiner of apt sentences. She has the knack of impressing 
needed lessons without the apparent effort that would drive 
some readers from her chapters as from the plague. 

Thus she shows that the secret of contentment is not in 
great possessions, but in the ability to use to the best advantage 
what one has. Standards of living have changed since the day 
eighty years ago when a visitor to the city of Washington 
wrote to his wife: “You seem to fear that if I go to such din- 
ners and parties I shall have to give them. Not at all. These 
are given by very rich men or public officers who have six 
thousand dollars’ salary.” But it was a simple New Eng- 
lander of recent years who showed that what seemed a princely 
income to the man who wrote to his wife is still an immeas- 
urably large sum to those who know how to make the most of 
life. “If a man owns his farm up here and works, he can 
get ’most everything he needs for his livin’ off it. He wants 
a little money for groceries and clothes, but not much. If he 
has his farm and twenty thousand dollars in the Savin’s Bank 
and good bonds, he is better off than the fellow worth one hun- 
dred thousand dollars who lives in town.” 

Many writers of history—as well as many everyday people 
who never stop to think that they are making history—would 
do well to pause over a paragraph that comes near the close 
of the account of Aaron Burr’s career: “It is a sordid story, 


and morally quite what he deserved; but it is a sad story, too, 
with enough of doubt in it to indulge the hope that the blackest 
charge against his name is false—that he did not deliberately 
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plot to break up the Union for his own personal glory.” Charity 
like that is needed always. ’ 

Courtesy is charity’s twin virtue, and it blesses not only 
him that takes, but him that gives as well. One of the early 
travelers from abroad who gave his ideas about certain things 
that impressed him in American life and character, spoke of 
the way in which a simple “thank you,” uttered in a tone of 
real friendliness, is the open sesame to the hearts of all. These 
little words silence complaints, stop the wails of the chronic 
grouch, and act like oil on the sometimes troubled waters of 
familiar intercourse. Of course we use the words to certain 
people. It is well worth while to use them to all with whom 
we have any dealings. Try it and see! 

The readiness to limit our polite words to certain people 
is due usually to the easy fault of judging their standing by 
outward appearance instead of by the standard of proved 
worth. We give evidence of our fellow feeling with the Wash- 
ington barber who mourned when James Madison became Presi- 
dent: “What Presidents we might have had! Jus‘ look at 
Daggert, of Co.necticut, or Stockton, of New Jersey! What 
queues they have got, sir! As big as your wrist, and powdered 
every day like real gentlemen, as they are: But this little 
James Madison, with a queue no bigger than a pipe stem, 
sir!” How many present-day standards of judging others are 
as ridiculous? 

Something of the false perspective that was responsible 
for such puerility has led to the mistaken notion that it is the 
duty of the patriot to stand up for everything American and 
to deride everything foreign. In early days—and in later days, 
too—travelers have resented the extravagant words of the 
American who insists that the stars in their courses fight for 
this country and who feel that self-satisfied glorification of 
the country is expected of its citizens. It may be all right to 
have “a national capacity for expecting national greatness,” but 
the true patriot must be able to look things in the face and call 
them by their right names. The day for calling bluster and 
buncombe patriotism passed long ago. 

In other words, the true patriot is not an unreasoning 
optimist of the Colonel Sellers variety, nor is he a determined 
pessimist. The honest man has no right to go about proclaim- 
ing the degeneracy of these latter days and the wonderful su- 
periority of the customs of his great-grandfather’s day. There 
is no real excuse for pessimism if we will look facts squarely in 
the face. “Education is not what it once was,” the plaint is 
heard, and the only proof cited, perhaps, is that it is not as 
common as it once was to find a shoemaker at his bench who 
can put a specialist to shame by reason of his thoroughgoing 
knowledge! This may be true; but how about the triumphs of 
education in larger fields? “This is not a Sabbath-keeping 
country as it used to be,” is another wail. But is it not the 
fact that the mourner who says so is failing to study condi- 
tions in the country as a whole? It would seem to be difficult 
for the most ardent foe of the liquor traffic to be pessimistic 
today, yet those are in evidence who declare that prohibition 
does not prohibit, and that there was more real temperance 
seventy-five years ago than there is now. Would statesmen 
be honored now of whom such paragraphs as this could be 
written? “Almost all the public men drank, at times to ex- 
cess. Both Clay and Webster were sinners in this respect, but, 
drunk or sober, exercised their magnetic fascination.” 

It is the joy of the real American patriot that he can 
agree heartily with Miss Nicolay’s statement, “The growth 
and fostering of public sentiment in the country has been like 
the building of coral insects—a work of many poor worms, but 
tending always upward.” 








The English Novel in the Nine- 
teenth Century 


novel is considered to have reached 

its perfection, and he ranks third 
among the writers of fiction of the nine- 
teenth century. He was three years old 
when Scott published the first of the 
“Waverly” novels, and was a contem- 
porary of Dickens, who was just a year 
younger than Thackeray. He differed, 
however, from both in almost everything. 
In Scott and Dickens we have not only 
the two greatest geniuses of English fic- 
tion, but the only two writers whose right 
to that title is undisputed. Both in their 
first werks showed that firm touch which 
belongs to genius, and in their latter 
works it was hardly surpassed. With 
Thackeray it was the very opposite. He 
climbed with labor to his reputation, and 
the first sixteen years of his work was 
marked by failure or only very moder- 
ate success. Born in 1811 he was edu- 
cated at Charterhouse and Cambridge, 
though he left the university without 
taking his degree. When he came of 
age he inherited a fortune of twenty-five 
hundred dollars a year which he ran 
through in a year or two, and so was 
driven by necessity to take up literature 
as a means of earning his living, having 
first tried, and failed, as an artist. 

He had undoubted literary ability, but 
he was unsteadfast, idle and changeable 
of purpose. He was aware of his own 
intellect, but not trusting it, he failed to 
do his best. With many excellencies his 
work seemed always to lack something 
which might have been there, and there 
is a touch of vagueness which spoils much 
that is good in his writing. 

His first work was with “Fraser’s Mag- 
azine,” but all that he wrote was not 
taken, and all that was taken was not 
approved. In 1837-38 the “History of 
Samuel Titmarsh” and “The Great Hog- 
garty Diamond” appeared in that maga- 
zine. The latter was not thought much 
of by the editor, and Thackeray was re- 
quired to shorten it. He wrote this 
under the name of Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh. He contributed also to the “New 
Monthly Magazine,” and in 1840 brought 
out the “Paris Sketch Book” under the 
same nom de plume, and later he pub- 
lished the “Journey from Cornhill to 
Cairo.” About this time, too, he became 
connected with “Punch” in which much 
of his best burlesque work appeared. Of 
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these the best known were the “Snob 
Papers” and the “Ballads of Policeman 
= 

In 1846-48 “Vanity Fair” was issued 
in numbers, and he may be said with this 
work to have made his debut as a nov- 
elist. For though he had written stories 
before, of which “Barry Lyndon” was 
the longest, they were scarcely long 
enough to satisfy the requirement of a 
three-volume novel, then regarded as the 
standard. “Vanity Fair,” though unfa- 
vorably criticised, at once made his repu- 
tation as one of the foremost writers of 
the day. 

“Pendennis,” “Henry Esmond,” “The 
Newcomes” followed “Vanity Fair” in 
1850, 1852 and 1854; and in 1859 “The 
Virginians.” “Esmond” was brought out 
as a whole, the others in numbers. With 
these Thackeray reached the height of his 
popularity. He had a sufficient income, 
had made himself a great name, was re- 
garded as one of the literary heroes of 
his country, and had endeared himself 
to a special circle of congenial friends. 
But he had two drawbacks to happiness. 
After the birth of her third daughter his 
wife’s mind had become affected, and 
until his death she had to live apart from 
him. This broke up his house, and was 
a continual sorrow to him. Then, too, his 
health became seriously impaired, and 
after 1849 attacks of spasms became 
more and more frequent, and probably 
caused his early death in 1863. 

His books possess two characteristics 
which distinguish them from other works 


of fiction. First, his best gift is the 
power of creating and immortalizing 
character. Of story or plot there is lit- 


tle, but in the minute delineament of 
character he stands unrivaled. The 
other feature, which he was the first to 
introduce into fiction, has been termed 
cynicism, though he would term it real- 
ism, painting people as they are, and ab- 
solutely refusing to idealize them. With 
the exception of Laura in “Pendennis” 
there is not a heroine in his works; that is, 
not one who possesses the characteristics 
always recognized as essential to a hero- 
ine—not only beauty, but grace, virtue 
and unselfishness. Nor in the romantic 
sense is there a hero. Thackeray is a 
satirist, and he claims that he paints 
what he sees—heroes and heroines with 
gifts and virtues, but with glaring faults 


of selfishness, and often of untruthful- 
ness, or at least insincerity. 

In his original preface to “Pendennis” 
he complains that the public will not 
endure with patience the true picture of 
a natural man, that since the author of 
“Tom Jones” (Fielding) was buried, no 
writer of fiction has been permitted to 
depict to his utmost power a man. “You 
will not hear,” he says, “what moves in 
the real world, what passes in society, 
in clubs and mess-rooms. You want the 
Raffaelite touch, or that of some painter 
of horrors equally removed from the 
truth. I tell you how a man does act—as 
did Fielding with “Tom Jones’”—but it 
does not satisfy you. I will not paint for 
you angels or imps, because I do not see 
them. The young man of the day, whom 
I do see, and of whom I know the inside 
and the out thoroughly, him I have paint- 
ed for you; and here he is whether you 
like the picture or not.” 

The result of this realism is evident 
in all Thackeray’s novels. Of “Vanity 
Fair” the critics complained, and with 
justice, that all the good people were 
fools—e. g., Amelia and Captain Dobbin, 
—and that the clever people were all 
knaves—e. g., Beckey Sharp and Raw- 
don Crawley. While the latter has his 
redeeming features, Becky Sharp stands 
before us, especially as a married wom- 
an, as the vilest woman we can conceive. 
Unfaithful to her stupid husband, who is 
devoted to her, but not for love or pas- 
sion, only for greed of money. Yet with 
all, Becky is herself attractive, and in 
this Thackeray’s greatest power is dis- 
played. 

If we turn from the most powerful 
but most disagreeable book to that which 
has been considered his masterpiece— 
“Henry Esmond,” we see traces of the 
same disbelief in the ideal in human na- 
ture. “Esmond,” a historical romance of 
Queen Anne’s time, was the book on 
which Thackeray bestowed the greatest 
labor and care. He literally saturated 
himself with local and temporal color, 
and it has been termed by a well-known 
critic the greatest and best novel of its 
kind ever written. In “Esmond” Thack- 
eray depicts a finished gentleman with 
many virtues, and yet he spoils the pic- 
ture by making him a “prig.” Trollope 
accused him of this, and Thackeray ad- 
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mitted it. The two heroines are Lady 
Castlewood and her daughter Beatrix. 
The former, though ten years older than 
Esmond, is in love with him, but it is her 
daughter that Esmond loves. To Lady 
Castlewood’s honor be it said that from 
the moment she discovers this, she. does 
her best to bring about a marriage be- 
tween them. 

Beatrix is singularly beautiful and at- 
tractive, but possessed by the demon of 
ambition—to make a great marriage is 
the dream of her life. Esmond is too 
humble a suitor for her. Her first con- 
quest is the Duke of Hamilton. She will 
become a duchess, with many diamonds, 
and be her Excellency. The man is stern 
and cold and jealous, but she does not 
hesitate a moment. Then just before the 
marriage the Duke is killed in a duel, 
and it falls to Esmond to break the news 
to her. 

Very speedily consolation comes in the 
shape of a young Stuart prince with pre- 
tensions to royalty, and Beatrice thinks 
she may rise to the proud place of a 
royal mistress. But the mock prince 
passes, and nothing but the disgrace of 
the wish remains. At last she marries 
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her brother’s tutor, who through her 
intrigues obtains a bishopric. But he 
too dies, and she ends by becoming the 
Baroness Bernstein, a rich old woman, 
courted by her relatives because of her 
wealth. Then on the last page of the 
book Esmond marries her mother, Lady 
Castlewood. How unromantic, how un- 
like the ordinary novel! 

Next to “Esmond” in beauty comes 
“The Newcomes.” Some indeed would 
place it first. And then “Pendennis.” 
Yet in both we notice the same feature, 
the disbelief in the ideal. Nothing Thac- 
keray wrote is more pathetic than the 
end of Co'onel Newcome. The old col- 
onel is ruined by speculation, and in his 
ruin is brought to accept the alms of the 
brotherhood of the Grey Friars. Then 
we are introduced to the Charterhouse, 
at which such a brotherhood still exists. 
He dons the gown, and occupies the sin- 
gle room, and eats the doled bread, and 
sits among his poor brothers in the chapel 
of the order. The description is as fine 
as anything Thackeray ever did. And 
then he dies with a peculiar sweet smile 
on his face, as he quickly said “Adsum,” 
and fell kack. It was the answer to the 








roll call at the school when he was a lit- 
tle boy, and he had answered it to his 
name, and stood in the presence of the 
Master! It is a beautiful ending of the 
life of a gentleman. The ending is path- 
etic and yet the whole book is a bitter 
satire, a story written to show how vile a 
place this world is; how prone men are 
to deceive, and be deceived. 

In “Pendennis” the old Major wins our 
heart, indeed he has become immortal 
through Thackeray’s pen, yet how selfish, 
worldly, false, padded he is, caring alto- 
gether for things mean and poor in them- 
selves. It is Thackeray’s realism or 
cynicism, as some would say. Everywhere 
it is the same life, portrayed with great 
power, but it is not the life of romance. 
His men and women are natural and at- 
tractive, but very imperfect. The best 
are sordid and selfish, the worst despic- 
able. 

We pass over his early work as a writer 
of burlesques, and of his later réle as a 
lecturer, since they are quite outside our 
interest in him as one of the first writ- 
ers of fiction. In this he shone, and may 
be claimed perhaps as the progenitor of 
the realistic romances of our day. 


John Buchan and His Books 


mantle,” is quoted as saying recent- 

ly: “Some day, when the full his- 
tory of this wonderful War is written— 
sober history with ample documents—the 
writer of romance will have to give up 
business and fall to reading Miss Austen 
in a hermitage.” 

It may be that Mr. Buchan is correct; 
certainly the recent disclosures as to the 
picturesque careers of German and Eng- 
lish spies would seem to bear out his 
statement that “truth is stranger than 
fiction” in this War. But truth will have 
to “go some” to beat the events narrated 
in “Greenmantle!” The army of readers 
who followed the exciting adventures of 
Major Hannay in “The Thirty-nine 
Steps” will find the Major still in the 
thick of peril and intrigue—only this 
time there is real war to lend “back- 
ground,” and all sorts of realistic de- 
tails to add to the suspense! 

The author of “Greenmantle” has had 
a most unique career. Though only for- 
ty-one years of age, John Buchan was 
writing when his contemporaries included 
R. L. Stevenson, Crockett and Ian Mac- 
laren. Niel Munro had not given us “The 
Lost Pibroch” when John Buchan pro- 
duced “Sir Quixote.” Buchan was then 
—if I mistake not—an undergraduate of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. These were 
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the days of the Yellow Book, Henry Har- 
land, Richard le Gallienne, Kenneth Gra- 
hame, John Davidson, and many others 
whose names are on the roll of fame. 

I do not find that Mr. Buchan on com- 
ing to London, about the year 1898, to 
wrest fame and fortune from the me- 
tropolis, began operations with the leg- 
endary initial half crown, or that he ever 
slept, in the style of his compatriots, 
Robert Buchanan and David Gray, in the 
Hotel of the Beautiful Star. These 
things were not in Buchan’s way; he pre- 
ferred to begin at the top. Ordinary 
journalism never claimed him. 

Buchan was not by nature meant for 
Fleet Street, and the Street of Misad- 
venture failed to lure him to its inky 
pavements. This, I think, is a matter of 
congratulation for all who love letters, 
but it has to be set on record that of 
late Buchan has been acting as a special 
correspondent at the front, where he 
has been doing work of which all Fleet 
Street is proud. Simultaneously with 
all his work in the field, Mr. Buchan has 
been writing Nelson’s “History of the 
War,” a series in which the strategies 
and tactics of the Great Adventure are 
set forth with convincing lucidity and in 
graphic style. ’ 

A famous literary critic was asked 


what he considered to be the outstanding 
power of Buchan, and he replied without 
hesitation, “Versatility. The man can 
write in any style. He can do a Steven- 
son novel in the best Stevensonian style, 
he can equal Kipling when Kipling is 
almost—but not quite—at his best, and 
he can out-Crockett Crockett. Also he 
can do the dime-sensational line with the 
best of them.” 

“Prester John” is generally regarded 
as Buchan’s leading book. This is not 
surprising, because, though it does not 
contain much of his most arresting writ- 
ing, we have in “Prester John” a thrill- 
ing tale told with eloquence and force. 

Mr. Buchan is no recluse or midnight- 
oil toiler; he is all for the open-air life, 
and has made a name for himself as a 
mountaineer and a shot, as well as an 
angler. His literary career resembles 
the military and political career of Mr. 
Winston Churchill in point of variety and 
effectiveness, and the future of the for- 
mer is just as hard to predict as that 
of the latter. Both have many years to 
go. Buchan is very fully occupied in 
directing the affairs of the publishing 
house of Nelson, but it is difficult to 
imagine any kind of occupation or ac- 
tivity that will restrain him from fol- 
lowing his true bent, writing fiction. 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Lost Endeavor* 


EADING Masefield’s “Lost En- 
R deavor” is like the experience of 

one that chanced upon an old 
cemetery in the heart of a Southern city. 
Over the decaying tombs clambered the 
luxuriant, sweet-smelling vines, and the 
laughing children; along the paths pass- 
ed busy people chatting of everyday af- 
fairs. Somewhat to one side was a stone 
foursquare, unlettered and undated, bear- 
ing on each side a coiled serpent, a “sure 
sign” that there a pirate had been buried; 
so there the visitor paused to dream of 
busy life, of abounding nature, and of 
pirates of long ago. Such a spell does 
“Lost Endeavor” weave about its reader: 
you wander from peaceful England ‘to 
unexplored America; you sail over great 
ocean spaces and finally are lost some- 
where between the realms of fact and of 
fancy. 

The book is a pirate story, and yet a 
sort of prose “nature poem”; a story of 
a few desperate men, and yet a marvel- 
ous portrayal of the sights and sounds 
of forests, hills and seas. It is not all 
fancy, for in it are the hard facts (?) 
and thrills of “really truly” pirates and 
Indians; there are seizures of merchant- 
men, mutinies and bloodshed; in seven- 
teenth-century Virginia, war-whooping 
Indians scent their human prey. 

The main actors are Charles Harding, 
the kidnapped English school-boy on 
whose life thread the incidents of the 
story are loosely strung, and “Little 
Theo,” schoolmaster and Spanish navi- 
gator, a half, or wholly, mad dreamer. 
Add to these Dick, a resourceful, rather 
kindly pirate, a handful of down-at-the- 
heel pirates, a band of Indians, and a 
few early Virginians. 

The plot? You mustn’t ask for a 
closely woven one, for this is a tale of 
adventure. However, you will get some 
delightful thrills when you read of the 
midnight fight between pirates and In- 


*Lost Endeavor. By John Masfield. 
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dians, of the discovery of a skeleton-in- 
habited temple on a far-away island, of 
other incidents that range from a “low- 
down” kidnapping to a struggle of a 
fever-stricken madman against the un- 
tamed forces of Nature. 

Perhaps it is superfluous to say of one 
of Masefield’s books, that its style is per- 
haps its chief charm. There is real 
satisfaction in a diction that has the 
tang of the sea, and yet is intelligible to 
laymen as well as to professional pirates. 
In spite of the multiplicity of short sen- 
tences—often one word serves for a com- 
plete statement—the whole moves along 
without a jar. Frequently a thought is 
so well put that even in the midst of an 


exciting incident, one pauses to read 
again. Optimistic Pirate Dick said: 
“Don’t worry, boy. We'll build our 


bridges when we come to the river.” 

Possibly the last impression as the book 
is put aside is the force of those sen- 
tences in which by a sort of wizardry 
Masefield conveys to the reader the 
myriad sights and sounds of remote 
places. One quotation will do not only 
for illustration but also as a conclusion 
of this book review. “In the wilds at 
night there is always noise—quick, 
stealthy noises, little squeaks and cries, 
as though mice were giggling; little swift 
patterings of dew knocked off by an un- 
seen noiseless walker.” 


Abbie S. Hodgetts. 


The Torch -Bearers of 
Bohemia" 


a IR him who fain would teach the 
F world, the world holds hate in 
fee,” says Don Marquis, in 
“Dreams and Dust.” “For Socrates, the 
hemlock cup; for Christ, Gethsemane.” 
And for John Hus, the stake, he might 
have added as another of the many il- 


lustrations of the unhappy truth which 
*The Torch-Bearers of Bohemia. By 


V. I. Kryshanovskaya. R. M. McBride 
& Co. $1.40. 


he sets forth. John Hus was a Bohem- 
ian priest who in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury opposed himself to the profligacy of 
the church and its leaders. For preach- 
ing Christianity as Jesus gave it, and 
for living in accordance with his beliefs, 
he met a terrible death at the hands of 
his colleagues. They were living with 
complete abandonment to all their appe- 
tites, reaping rich harvest from the 
ignorant people to whom they sold papal 
indulgences and pardons, and in every 
way as far removed as is conceivable 
from the great teacher whose exponents 
and representatives they officially were; 
and they would not suffer the continued 
existence of one who, like Hus, tirelessly 
strove to open the eyes of their dupes 
and to point out the difference between 
Christianity according to Christ and 
Christianity doctored up to fatten the 
purses of a lot of dissolute men. 

“The Torch-Bearers of Bohemia,” 
translated from the Russian of V. I. 
Kryshanovskaya, gives a very interesting 
picture of Hus and his associates and 


enemies. It gives also a vivid idea of 
conditions among the clergy of that 
period. 


School and college courses labeled “Eu- 
ropean history” tend to gloss over the 
smaller countries, wherefore the name of 
Bohemia carries much vaguer meaning 
for the average person than those of 
France, England, Germany or Russia. 
A historical novel, therefore, which like 
the present one deals with a country not 
so well-known, is of great value, tending 
to make that country’s outlines a little 
more definite to the person who is not 
a special student of history, and who is 
consequently not likely to get his knowl- 
edge by the more direct route. 

That is the main interest and value of 
the present work—historical rather than, 
in the limited sense, literary. The char- 
acters are not especially live, and—or 
rather because—the psychology is su- 
perficial. This last fact is somewhat sur- 
prising, since the thing usually to be 
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counted on in a work from the pen of a 
Russian writer is a subtlety of psycho- 
logical analysis that sometimes seems al- 
most uncanny. The result of the absence 
in this case, however, is a peculiar naiveté 
that is not without its own particular 
charm. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 
Shadows” 
HE greatest charm of “Shadows” 
| is its Welsh setting, about two- 
thirds of the story being en- 
acted in Caradoc, a lovely spot on the 
coast of Wales. The book is soaked in 
the atmosphere of Wales, in its gold- 
green beauty, its barren hillsides edged 
by a tumbling sea, its romance-haunted 
picturesqueness touched with medizval- 
ism as revealed in the blind smith of the 
moss-grown village. 

The story centers about a boy, Ron- 
ald Clinton, whose mother, daughter of 
an admiral, had made an unhappy mar- 
riage, and who had never returned to 
her father’s roof since the night of her 
elopement. The boy, as we first see him, 
is fourteen, and because of his mother’s 
death seeks out the grandfather he has 
never seen. On the night of his arrival, 
the boy is found at the gates of the 
estate lost and hungry, by Gwaine, the 
younger daughter of the house, who has 
wandered out into the moonlight to rid 
herself of an objectionable mole on her 
chin by picking “two acorns on one stalk 
in the light of a new moon.” “Bury one 
at the foot of the tree,” the blind smith 
had told her; “with the second, stroke 
the mole each night while you wish for 
it to go as you never wished before.” So 
the child meets her destiny; for from 
that hour of their meeting she and Ron- 
ald are inevitably drawn together in 
spite of many backslidings on Ronald’s 
part. It is Gwaine who always holds 
him, and commands the best in him. He 
is sent down from Cambridge for over- 
stepping bounds; a scene follows between 
him and the admiral, ending in Ronald’s 
leaving the house, his pride stung by the 
old man’s unbridled tongue. Gwaine 
staunchly defends him, and tells him she 
returns his love; but he feels he must 
make good before he can claim her. 

Ronald’s life and struggle in London 
give the most unsatisfactory part of the 
book, and fail to convince. The events 
are too vague, giving one no feeling that 
Ronald is really striving to win his way. 
There is no real sense of struggle de- 
picted, no noble sustained determination 
to win. Nor is it natural that Ronald 
should fail to write to Gwain whom he 
loves and who loves and believes in him. 
Finally he joins the Goldstream Guards 
as a ranker, and so on the declaration 
of war, he is rushed to France. Through 
*Shadows. By H. Grahame Richards. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.40. 


the War comes the final and complete 
regeneration of the man. At last he 
wins his commission, is wounded, and 
thus his military career ends. He re- 
turns home feeling himself vanquished, 
to find Gwaine waiting for him, and re- 
joicing in the regenerated Ronald, the 
real Ronald who has come back to her. 

The book is delightfully written and 
holds one’s interest. The characters are 
finely drawn. The old admiral, Colonel 
Brennan, Torchlight the Canadian, the 
blind smith, are living personalities. De- 
spite minor flaws, “Shadows” is a fine 


piece of work. Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The Lifted Veil* 


R. BASIL KING loves to try his 

hand at the portrayal of an 

unusual woman. He _ usually 
succeeds in making a good woman just 
a little bad, and a bad woman some- 
thing of a martyr. 


In “The Lifted Veil’? there is much 





Mrs. Kathleen Norris 


discussion of the position of the woman 
who has betrayed one of her best friends 
by permitting the husband of that 
friend to be her lover; there is much 
discussion of the possible road that such 
a woman should take when love calls her 
to honorable marriage; meanwhile the 
clergyman to whom she comes for ad- 
vice, himself falls in love with her, and 
she is torn in the struggle to decide 
whether to accept the safe refuge of the 
ministerial home and protection or the 
more desirable refuge of the arms of 
the man of her heart. 

The touch of mystery lies in the com- 
ing of the heroine to the minister veiled, 
and in the strained circumstance of his 
falling in love with her later. 


By Basil 
$1.40. 





*The Lifted Veil. 
Harper & Brothers. 


King. 





weakness for women in some way or 
The book in question is an excellent 
Undertow" 
t “The Ladies’ Home Journal.” It 
practiced by a young man and woman 
a fashionable community, where they 
banites to the undoing of their financial 
The story is so full of truth that one 
when Providence takes a hand in the 
It is all very celverly managed; Mrs. 
The Straight Roadt 
mous novel, supposedly the work 
finish—the writer is experienced in the 
story which gives it a singular vividness. 
son, slips away from the home of the 
to conquer the world. 

she has the faculty for getting into 
cence the aid of a man and then having 
Everywhere Callie goes some one 
ried men, or men whom Callie could not 
The truth is that all her life Callie 
Norris. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 


Basil King’s clergymen all have a 
another, but they are all human beings 
of a rather better than average sort. 
example of this author’s ability to create 
an artistic novel. 

HIS is one of Mrs. Norris’s ear- 
lier stories, and appeared in 
is a charming and effective little study 
of the problems of domestic economy as 
who marry, manage bravely on a modest 
salary, and then ride to their doom in 
live beyond their means and try to keep 
pace with a set of money-mad subur- 
security as well as of their deep devo- 
tion to each other. 
cannot help entering into the minor 
tragedy of it; we are very thankful 
affairs of the couple and forces them to 
a more normal view of things. 
Norris is at her best with the story of 
domestic problems. 
NE cannot help being reminded of 
“Susan Lennox” by this anony- 
of a well-known fiction writer. We may 
dismiss the question of style and artistic 
art of writing we are sure, and has a 
simple, distinctive manner of telling a 
As for the story itself—in the first 
chapter Callie, with her four-year-old 
husband she does not love and starts 
out with eleven dollars and some cents 
From the first our sympathies are with 

Callie. But consciously or unconsciously, 

scrapes, and the scrapes always take 

the form of accepting in apparent inno- 
to make a fight against the man’s objec- 
tionable attentions. 

thinks he has fallen in love with her. 

But for the most part the men are mar- 

possibly marry even after she has se- 

cured her divorce. 

has loved one man. And for this man 

*Undertow. By Kathleen 
+The Straight Road. George H. Do- 
ran Company. $1.50. 
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she saves herself. It is a great struggle; 
she has to work hard, to sacrifice her- 
self in every way and to put her pride 
in her pocket many times for the sake 
of her son, but in the end Callie can 
turn to the man of her choice with clean 
hands and an honest heart that has 
never permitted her to deviate from the 
“straight road.” 

The book has a full share of unpleas- 
ant episodes, but they all serve their 
purpose of proving how plucky and 
square a woman like Callie can be. 


Pip* 
ip 
IP and Pippin afford a most in- 
Pp teresting study of child life. Cap- 
tain Beither is at his best in the 
London doctor’s consulting-room, the 
chamber of horrors whose fascinations 
are ever potent with Pippin and Pip. 

But the children have to grow up, 
and Pip goes to a public school. Here 
we have one of those excellent pictures 
of English school life which all Scotch 
and Irish and English writers love to 
draw. 

The development of Pip is something 
to absorb the attention and to enlist the 
affections. Pip is a real boy and he is 
a real man. He is a hero without know- 
ing that he is one, and when the death 
of his father leaves him and his sister 
with a small pittance between them he 
turns the money over to Pippin and 
strikes out to earn his living as a man 
should. And not having been clever 
that means a lot to Pip. 

Boys and men like Pip always make 
good—and Pip is the kind of man we 
wish to meet in fiction. 


The Hiding Places? 


* HE Hiding Places” introduces a 
new author, Allen French, and 


is a charming tale of New Eng- 
land life on a farm, with a glimpse of 
Boston thrown in. The plot centers 
about the will of a buccaneer, who, hav- 
ing buried his treasure in six different 
places on his land, dies without desig- 
nating where the places are. By the 
terms of the will, the treasure is to be- 
long to whichever of his descendants that 
find it, no matter on which farm it is 
discovered; for the land is now divided 
between two brothers, the third genera- 
tion of the family to come into posses- 
sion. 

The story opens with the finding of 
the fourth box, which contains valuable 
jewels, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sap- 
phires, and on this incident and its re- 
sults the story hinges, involving princi- 
pally Binny and Margery Hartwell, cou- 

*Pip. By Ian Hay. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

+The Hiding Places. By Allen French. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 





sins, living respectively on these border- 
ing farms. Binny’s career in Boston in 
the office of a bucket-shop broker, his 
being brought to financial ruin by this 
fleecer of the innocent, and his return 
to the farm to find a lawyer brewing 
trouble for him, all portray an instinct 
for plot and the power of the true story- 
teller. The book, especially in the Na- 
ture bits, is steeped in the atmosphere 
of New England, its homely wholesome- 
ness of living, its beauty and its strong, 
splendid type of men and women. The 
fault of the book lies in its lack of half- 
tones. Its situations glare, often, for 
lack of this light and shade, those swift, 
dramatic touches, that grip the imagi- 
nation and give crispness to the style. 
The action is too slow in places, and the 
story flows along, a monotone, all grays, 
on the same quiet level. It needs snap, 
the dramatic intensity demanded of tense 
situations. Its love scenes, too, fail to 
produce any emotional response in the 
reader. 

Yet the book is full of promise. The 
characters are well drawn; the style de- 
lightful and full of dignity; the plot 
ingenious. A more rounded experience, 
a deeper understanding of life, not by 
observation, but by the actual sounding 
of its heights and its depths is needed 
to give to the characters that human, 
buoyant quality of flesh and blood peo- 
ple. It will be of interest to watch the 
growth of this new author. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The Light in the Clearing” 


T IS a treat to find a good, old-fash- 
I ioned tale of plain people, like this 
of Mr. Bacheller. It carries us back 
to the days when our civilization was 
a far simpler affair and when men acted 
in direct fashion without the extrava- 
gances that wealth and sophistication 
make inevitable. 

Barton Baynes, the adopted nephew 
of a simple farmer and his sister in the 
Middle West, is a boy destined from the 
beginning to play a real part in life. 
When still a small boy, “Rovin’ Kate” 
predicted that he would meet four great 
perils and some great men, and cone by 
one the perils reach him and pass him 
by. The first great man he meets is a 
fine, old-fashioned United States Sena- 
tor, who introduces this boy whom he 
loves to President Van Buren when the 
latter comes to visit him. 

It was good old Uncle Peabody who 
told Bart about the candle and the com- 
pass, and Bart learned to rule his life 
by the compass. He became the beloved 
of many, for he was a sweet-souled boy 
than which there is no lovelier thing in 


*The Light in the Clearing. By Ir- 
ving Bacheller. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
$1.50. 





the world, not even the sweet soul of a 
woman. 

Bart fell in love, with one girl only. 
It began when they were little and it 
lasted for all time. He wooed her and 
won her, and we leave them happy to- 
gether. 

This is a wholesome book, full of 
homely wisdom and the charm of a won- 
derful simplicity. One has a firmer 
grasp on one’s faith in the world when 
the reading of it is done. 


Norma Bright Carson. 


The Triflers* 


R. BARTLETT has written a 
M pleasant little romance of a girl 

and a man in Paris. To protect 
herself against the men who are after 
her money, the girl agrees to enter into 
a form of marriage with the man, who 
is a confirmed bachelor. In the mean- 
time the one man in the world whom 
she has come near to loving appears en 
the scene, and complications follow. 

Of course, the husband and wife in 
name only fall in love with each other, 
but both are too proud to acknowledge 
it. Therefore, it is only after a good 
deal of agonizing that a proper basis for 
their real heart relations is established. 

There are many delightful episodes in 
the book, which has a dramatic as well as 


a romantic quality. Anna Grayson 


Mendelt 


ILBERT CANNAN has written an 
¢<; epic of genius. He it was who 

discovered “Jean-Christophe” and 
to Rolland he has turned as to a master 
for the inspiration of “Mendel.” 

From the moment we meet the little 
family of Kéhlers in the London railway 
station after they have journeyed from 
Poland, until we say good-bye to the suc- 
cessful artist at the end of the book, we 
are aware of the fascination, the infinite 
possibilities of the boy and the man, 
Mendel. 

He was a curly-headed, angel-faced 
youngster, with a sensitive soul; the pet 
of his mother. Born a Jew, handicapped 
by his religion from birth, Mendel sought 
art with a persistence that would not be 
defeated, and with a fine egotism, set 
his hand to making a career for himself. 

It is not all pleasing, this tale of the 
struggle of a man who had more tem- 
perament than he could well manage; 
who was a victim of mood, a slave of en- 
vironment; a man who could love and 
could hate to the exclusion of all other 
feeling, and who chose, after having 
tried the world of women a less honor- 


*The Triflers. By Frederick Orin- 
Bartlett. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.40. 

+Mendel. By Gilbert Cannan. 
H. Doran Company. $1.50. 
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able way, to win a girl who was almost 
as temperamental as himself. 

This is a really splendid picture of the 
life of the Jew in the midst of the world 
of Gentiles. Mr. Cannan has given us a 
remarkable interpretation of their feel- 
ings, their bitterness, their sometimes 
almost hopelessness. But he has done 
it all as a background for Mendel, the 
child of Fate, the boy in whose soul sang 
the music of the spheres, in whose hand 
the brush obeyed the impulse of the vis- 
ion that the heart gave. 

Mr. Cannan grows with each book. He 
stands in a place apart for ability to 
delineate character in a way that leaves 
his people living realities with his read- 


ate Norma Bright Carson. 


The Hornet's Nest* 


ee Hornet” was a criminal in 
New York. He came from a 
well-known family in which 
there was more than a touch of scandal. 
But he was frozen out because his uncle 
knew more than it was good for him to 
know. 

“The Hornet’s Nest” is a tale of retri- 
bution. We shall not tell the story, for 
it has its mystery, and Mrs. Woodrow 
has made a most entertaining tale of it, 
which would be ruined by a prior knowl- 
edge of its details. 

The book is as clever as many detec- 
tive stories written by people much bet- 
ter known for their skill in that line 
than this author, but Mrs. Woodrow has 
added her talent for creating character 
to a plot rich in variety and expected- 
ness of episode, with the result that her 
book is mighty clever and will be sure 
to appeal to the reader who looks for 
fiction with a new twist. 


Lillat 


RS. LOWNDES is filled with the 
M spirit of wartime. Her “Good 

Old Anna” has sold better than 
any novel she has written, and now she 
follows up the tale of the old German 
woman, who proved to be a spy, with a 
real romance of the War. 

It is a new setting for the Enoch Ar- 
den theme. Lilla sees her husband go off 
to the War; word comes that he has 
fallen. Lilla lives through many phases 
of grief, which finally blossom into love 
and second marriage. 

The dramatic climax is reached when 
the supposedly dead husband turns up 
to find his wife wedded to another, and 
Lilla is confronted with the truth that 
it is her second husband whom she really 
loves. 

The way out of the tangle has to be 


*The Hornet’s Nest. By Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow. Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 

7Lilla. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.35. 





found, and Lilla, superbly mistress of 
herself, finds it—for a time at least. 
Then Fate interposes and the man she 
loves goes with Lord Kitchener on the 
ill-fated voyage from which they never 
return. 

Mrs. Lowndes has the gift of making 
her people and situations seem very real; 
given the inspiration of the present 
struggle, with its facts that pass even 
the imaginations of men, she has written 
a story that has compelling force as well 
as indubitable artistry. 


Those Fitzenburgers* 


\' % TE THINK this one of the most 
interesting books Mrs. Martin 

has written about the Penn- 

sylvania Germans. With the same ma- 


terials she has concocted a tale that is 
partly mystery and partly love-story and 





Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 
Author of “The Hornet's Nest” 


partly interpretation of a type of life 
and character that are ever fascinating. 

The heroine of this book is the most 
attractive girl Mrs. Martin has created. 
And she stands for the new woman in 
a world where greed of money and lack 
of chivalry for women has kept women 
as slaves to their husbands and brothers. 

It is the clarion call of a new age that 
sounds the death knell of an old, and 
the girl in this book becomes the modern 
Joan of Arc among the communities 
where learning is despised and selfish- 
ness is made the life rule. 

Every woman will sympathize with the 
attitude of this story and few will read 
it without confessing to a thorough en- 
joyment in it. 

*Those Fitzenburgers. By Helen R. 
Martin. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 


Aurora the Magnificent” 


I aap atmosphere gives the 
tone to this novel, which nar- 
rates the adventures of two 

American school teachers who go to live 

in Florence and there have the holiday 

of their lives. One, Aurora, who has 

plenty of money, passes herself off as a 

widow, and complications arise out of 

the disguise. 

The provincial attitude ‘of the two 
newcomers is a revelation to the sophisti- 
cated and somewhat blase members of 
the American group in Florence. The 
contrast afforded in Aurora and the man 
whom she marries is portrayed by Miss 
Hall with a masterful hand. 

The book is unique in its point of view 
and unusual in its type of characteriza- 
tion. It has a quality all its own and 
an entirely individual flavor. The effect 
of the simplicity of the Cape Cod woman 
set down among the artificialities of these 
Anglo-American connoisseurs of art and 
literature gives a situation that is rich 
in surprises. It proves that shams fade 
away before the real thing—as Gerald 
Fane was made to realize only too well. 


The Girls at His Billett 


RS. OLIVER ONIONS is her own 

inconsequent self in this rollick- 

ing story of youth and love and 
war. A young man sent by the army 
to stay at the house of an elderly lady 
in an English coast town, finds himself 
in the midst of three beautiful girls, ver- 
itable Greek goddesses. He himself is 
little, red-haired and by no means hand- 
some. 

What happens when Cupid begins to 
play pranks we will leave for the reader 
to find out. Berta Ruck is always gay 
and delightfully refreshing, and her love 
stories are bound to please and entertain. 


The White People? 


RS. BURNETT has written a 

story that is remarkable for its 

spiritual force. The little hero- 
ine, who has the gift of second sight; her 
novelist lover, who is doomed to die with- 
out knowing the joy of calling her wife, 
and the mother of this hero, with her 
miraculous power to understand, make 
a trio that leaves a strangely deep im- 
pression on the mind of the reader. 

It is a short story, but a deeply mov- 
ing one, made up of sunshine and shad- 
ows and the elusive presence of ethereal 
things. It is a book to take away the 
sting of the sorrow over death and to 


*Aurora the Magnificent. By Gertrude 
Hall. $1.40. 
+The Girls at His Billet. By Berta 
Ruck. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.40. 
tThe White People. By Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. Harper & Brothers. 
(Continued on page 355) 


W orks of General Interest 


The War, Madame* 


7. s War has been productive of 
some remarkable stories, and 
none more so than this one of 
Paul Géraldy’s, “The War, Madame.” In 
its spirit and outlook it suggests some- 
what that extraordinary book, “Ordeal 
by Fire,” of Marcel Berger, only done 
in miniature. In it the author depicts 
a French soldier’s return to Paris for 
a few hours on his way back to the 
Front. He has been convalescing for 
several weeks in a hospital somewhere 
near Paris, and this is his first visit to 
the gay capital since the beginning of 
the War. He is surprised at Paris’s in- 
difference, at her light gaiety, and he 
recognizes that she has recovered from 
her first shock. He is equally surprised 
to find some of his friends living their 
lives as if there were no War, people 
who are merely bored by it, or annoyed 
by the discomforts occasioned by it, cal- 
lously regardless that men are daily 
sacrificing their lives that France may 
live. 

Some he finds, however, among them 
the anxious mother of his best friend, 
overcome and bowed down by grief and 
anxiety. To her he brings comfort, pic- 
turing for her a gay picture of life “out 
there,” of brave laughter in the face of 
death, of splendid indifference to it. He 
portrays, too, the lack of grasp of war 
as a whole by the men who are in it, so 
numbed are they by fatigue, or so ab- 
sorbed in the execution of their own 
special bit. Often, he tells her, the mind 
grasps only the trivial thing of the mo- 
ment, as for instance, his own mind dur- 
ing an endless march, had fastened upon 
a swinging lantern on a transport in 
front of him, and by it he automatically 
marched on to the halting place. That 
is the only thing he remembers of the 
battle of the Marne. So he excuses those 
who reduce great events to a “rushlight,” 
and so he sees in the good spirits of 
Paris a fine endurance rather than in- 
difference. 

So this poilu leaves the lonely mother 
to return to the gay, careless Fabienne 
for dinner and a brief evening before he 
leaves once more for the stern realities 
of the Front. He who has bravely faced 
death so often passes too into the great 
unknown, falling in a charge and dying 
on the field of honor. 

It is a wonderful “moment’s irsight” 
into the life of France at war the au- 
thor presents, of Paris waiting, of the 
froth, the deep realities, the sloughing 


*The War, Madame. By Paul Gé- 
raldy. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 
cents. 





off of superficialities, those strange con- 
trasts that, jostling each other, make 
up the sum of a nation’s, an individual’s, 
life. Life’s depths and shallows, its 
beauty and its roccoco tawdryness, are 
vividly depicted, nor has the author 
failed to lay bare the heart of life as 
well as its exterior surface. The trans- 
lator, Barton Blake, has held the spirit 
of the book admirably. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The Human Drift* 


HIS posthumous book which takes 

its title from that of the first 

chapter, gathers together a mis- 
cellaneous collection of the shorter work 
by Jack London. The first chapter, which 
is a philosophical treatise on war was 
evidently written before the outbreak of 
the great European conflict. It is the 
gleaning of his own thoughts on “abys- 
mal fecundity.” 

The second chapter portrays the very 
polite and shrewd London versus an 
equally polite and scheming native in 
Quito, the mountain capitol of Equador 
—a humorous incident which “never came 
to anything.” 

“That Dead Men Rise Up Never” gives 
a death blow to ghosts. It is a true ac- 
count of an event that occurred in the 
author’s early life. Pride and thrills in 
motor boating dwindle as one reads with 
abated breath the vivid description of 
“Small Boat Sailing” on San Francisco 
Bay. 

London then portrays his beloved Cal- 
ifornia. Climbing up to the peaks, round- 
ing narrow cliffs, plunging down into the 
valleys, he sets forth the beauty of that 
State, and the place it held in his heart. 

The fourth chapter, “A Classic of the 
Sea,” has already been used as an intro- 
duction to “Two Years Before the Mast,” 
by Dana—an introduction, yes, but such 
a one that no reader would skim. In it 
London has fused the historical and the 
bibliographical. 

The book concludes with two short 
sketches which add in no material way 
to its value. After having philosophized 
with London, traveled with him far and 
wide, witnessed all the horrors of seeing 
a ghost, helped to keep his boat afloat, 
driven through the wild-rose and poppy 
fields of California, swam in its waters, 
seen the gates of Dana’s classic of the 
sea, one hates to be taken to a vaude- 
ville stage. 

But in reviewing the collection retro- 
spectively, one finally reaches the con- 
clusion that after all is said and done, 


*The Human Drift. By Jack London. 
The Macmillan Company. 


London was a man with a soul. “The 
Human Drift” will add nothing to Lon- 
don’s reputation as a writer, but it will 
show to both old and new readers the 
many-sided man whose recent death was 
a distinct loss to American letters. 


Anna M. Anderson. 


The Road to Castaly* 


HE poems of Alice Brown are 
always a delight, and this new 
volume of her verse is a collec- 

tion of her earlier poems, “The Road to 
Castaly,” bound together with her later 
work. The rich textured beauty and 
dignity of New England is revealed in 
all her work, something of that quality 
found in the earlier New England poets, 
their love of nature, their deep spiritual- 
ity, their strong yet delicate imagina- 
tion coupled with vision. “Wood-Long- 
ing,” “Mariners,” are very exquisite. 
“Mist,” “The Poet,” “Life,” Vision,” 
“Revelation,” suggest Emily Dickinson. 
“The Flight of the Fairies,” one of the 
longer poems, is full gossamer, sunshot 
fancy, and is notable for the variety of 
its verse. The war poems thrill with a 
passionate note of pain transcended, the 
triumph of the human soul over pain, 
sorrow, despair. “The Immortal Wit- 
nesses” is a short, poetic drama portray- 
ing the poet’s dramatic power. 

The rich texture of a fine tradition, 
of beauty, of spirituality, suffuse these 
poems. They reveal a literary culture, 
a delicate imaginative quality, a power 
to see into the soul of things. They 
throb with that tense emotion coupled 
with restraint so inherent to New Eng- 
land. Alice Brown is a true poet, and 
her poems are infused with poetic beauty 


and poetic fire. Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The Book of the Peonyt 


HIS is the first book to be devoted 
to this most popular of American 
flowers. It has some twenty pic- 

tures in full color and a large number 
of half-tones from photographs in black 
and white. 

In France and Holland a great deal 
of time has been given to the improve- 
ment of the peony and in America such 
men as Richardson, Hollis and Terry 
have given their attention to the develop- 
ment of the plant and flower. 

Within more recent years the peony 
has gained in commercial value to a won- 


*The Road to Castaly. By Alice 
Brown. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

+The Book of the Peony. By Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harding. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $6.00. : 
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derful extent. This is partly due to the 
fact that owing to the difficulties of ob- 
taining knowledge concerning the growth 
and cultivation of the peony, its develop- 
ment has remained in the hands of a 
comparative few, but with each year 
there are more and more flowers brought 
to bloom and the blooms are being more 
generally perfected. 

The history of the peony shows that 
this flower grows under the most ad- 
verse conditions. Even when neglected 
it will flourish, but when it is properly 
cared for it shows immediate and splen- 
did results. 

The present volume gives an excellent 
resumé of the history of the peony, in- 
cluding the mythology of the flower, a 
description of the varieties, directions for 
purchasing, a chapter on propagation 
and extensive studies of tree peonies. 

In all this is a valuable addition to 
horticultural literature and will find ap- 
preciation among a large circle of read- 


ers. Warren Martin. 


In Flight* 


“9 N FLIGHT” is a slim volume of 
I verse composed of a few sonnets 
and a number of lyrics, many of 
which reveal a real love of nature. They 
seem to have been written at varying 
intervals for special occasions, or to re- 
cord a passing mood, a thought, an ex- 
quisite sunset, a May day, a year’s cycle. 
The two sonnets to Rupert Brooke are 
the finest ef the collection, for in them 
one feels the stir of deep emotion, the 
expression of feeling that lifts them 
above the commonplace. The fault with 
many of tke poems lies in their lack of 
color; of light and shade; of virility and 
the emotional play of moods which lyric 
verse must possess if it would set afire 
the imagination. The lyric singer must 
impregnate his song with passionate 
abandon that it may throb with life, that 
quality which makes every Celt a true 
lyricist. It is this spark with which the 
author must put into her verse. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The Menace of Japant 


OR sixteen years Mr. McCormick 
has been special foreign correspond- 
ent in East Asia and is the senior 
in service of Special Correspondents 
there, having served through the Boxer 
and Russian-Japanese wars, the mutinies 
in Seoul and changes accompanying the 
dethronement of the Korean Emperor, 
and the Chinese revolutionary rebellions. 
He probably knows more international 
enyoys, officials and agents, and other 
public men connected with the modern 
*In Flight. By Rosalie M. Cody. Duf- 
field & Co. 


+The Menace of Japan. By Frederick 
McCormick. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 








history of East Asia and the Pacific, and 
has seen more service and traveled more 
extensively in the field of his particular 
labors, than any other American cor- 
respondent and writer. He would ap- 
pear to be particularly qualified to write 
on “The Menace of Japan.” In this im- 
portant and timely book Mr. McCormick 
tells how American rights in the Pacific, 
established one hundred years before 
Japan acknowledged any international re- 
sponsibilities, and the influence of the 
United States in the writing of all trea- 
ties and agreements governing by inter- 
national law the intercourse of nations 
in East Asia, gave America a place 
superior to that of the leader of East 
Asia herself. He tells how Japan met 
the West in reform, organization, inten- 
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sified and nationalized labor and indus- 
try, and the employment of arms, and 
then outlines the terrific moral conflict 
existing in the two viewpoints of Japan 
and the United States and the impossi- 
bility of any solution on the basis of ac- 
cepting the view demanded by Japan. 
Fixing up the California question he says 
will not solve the problem of the Pacific, 
nor will withdrawal from East Asia and 
the Western Pacific solve it. The ques- 
tion does not now depend on relations in 
the Western Hemisphere, but on the 
rights of nations in East Asia. And in 
this, only facing Japan as she faces us, 
will suffice. 

The author does not spare the Ameri- 
can Government any more than he spares 
Japan or China. He shows that the tes- 
timony of our Pacific relations proves 
that in international affairs we have no 
way of profiting by the lessons of his- 
tory, and of knowing the bearing and 


importance of facts, and that we are a 
nation of political yokels whom Japan 
has kicked out of the councils of nations 
in the Pacific. He shows China’s im- 
becility, incompetency and criminality, as 
well as future promise, and Japan’s 
greed, insensibility to international right 
and morality, and indecent haste to ex- 
pand and conquer. 

He tells in a consecutive, continuous 
story, of how we lost Japan and then 
Russia from our cause in the Pacific, the 
secret that led Prince Ito to his death, 
the secrets of the Russian-Japanese 
coalition, and Japan’s policy toward 
America, that were buried for the time 
with him. 

Another of the intimate revelations is 
a hitherto unpublished history of Edward 
H. Harriman’s great plans in the Pa- 
cific, Asia and Europe, which were an 
elaboration of the national dream of more 
than a century. The author explains 
how the secondary peace council saved 
the Portsmouth Treaty, and among the 
striking disclosures is that of responsibil- 
ity of America for the death of Prince 
Ito, from the date of which our cause in 
China and East Asia declined. Our en- 
terprise for one hundred and thirty years 
in East Asia had become unwelcome and 
the conflict of the two civilizations across 
the Pacific began by strikes at our insti- 
tutions, the spirit of our people, and 
Western civilization. 

Japan first broke and destroyed finally 
the original concert of the Open Door for 
the maintenance of China’s territorial 
and administrative integrity and sover- 
eignty which America had laboriously 
built up, and for her own purposes thus 
set adrift in the international ocean, the 
vastest body of the human race, and the 
greatest social organism ever known, 
whose welfare and whose destiny are 
bound up with our own and that of all 
peoples in the Pacific Area. And having 
done this she summoned the United 
States to get out of East Asia. 

This is the first book on the Pacific to 
take us ahead of our time—the biggest 
rift into the future of the Pacific Area. 
It is a calm dissection of known and 
hitherto unknown facts, and facts that 
could not be previous!y published, and it 
contains more secret and important his- 
tory on this subject and is a more sub- 
stantial and powerful array of facts on 
the relations across the Pacific since the 
Portsmouth Treaty, and the game of 
diplomacy practiced at Tokio and _be- 
tween Europe and Tokio, than exists in 
any other published form. It is the first 
book to show the relation of the World 
War to the Pacific, the influence of East 
Asia in its origin, and the bearing of the 
European powers on the diplomacy and 
future of the Pacific. The author asserts 
that in the greatest foreign crisis we are 
now facing, the Pacific is the vital point 
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and that we will receive the hardest blows 
in that flank. The conclusion demands 
war or its equivalent to meet the chal- 
lenge in the Pacific, and shows how Japan 
has laid down conditions there under 
which peace cannot exist. 


The Story of James Elroy 
Flecker* 


HO can decipher the ways of 
W fame? Rupert Brooke, by rea- 

son of his romantic death in 
the Aegean, the winning ways of him and 
the surprising beauty and timeliness of 
those war sonnets, leaped at once into 
the golden cloudland of letters. Already 
he is become a legend, and the literary 
book-shops sell a feminized portrait of 
him which would have made him roar. 

If Vachel Lindsay had died of sun- 
stroke in one of his Kansas harvest fields, 
we should have seen the same phenom- 
enon. But Lindsay is very much alive 
(even to the extent of sending out a fat 
pamphlet telling people how to get ready 
to hear him recite) and will have to 
bang his drum many a year to overcome 
that handicap. Being alive is almost 
fatal to poets. 

There was a friend and contemporary 
of Rupert Brooke, no less interesting a 
writer, although there is nothing of his 
that quite touches the sublime fitness of 
Brooke’s “1914” sonnets. But his later 
years were spent away from England, he 
went down the lingering path of tubercu- 
losis to which there is surely no glamour, 
and he never tarried over here, and the 
coteries of Chicago and Greenwich Vil- 
lage saw him not. So the United States 
has heard little of him. 

James Elroy Flecker was born in Lon- 
don on November 5, 1884. Like Brooke 
he was the son of a schoolmaster. He 
was reared at Cheltenham, in the lee of 
those exquisite Cotswold Hills that would 
make a poet out of a chartered account- 
ant. In 1902 he went to Oxford (Trin- 
ity) and gained a reputation as a wit and 
a rather facile versifier. He was at that 
time an imitator of Swinburne and Wilde. 
After college he had a brief experience 
as a school teacher, and then entered the 
consular service. He studied Oriental 
languages at Caius College, Cambridge 
(pronounce it “Keys,” please) and was 
sent to Constantinople in 1910. His 
career in the Orient was constantly in- 
terrupted by illness. In 1911 he married 
a Greek lady. His longest stay in one 
spot was at Beyreuth in Syria. The last 
eighteen months of his life was spent in 
Switzerland. He died at Davos, that 
tragic spot, on January 3, 1915. For 
these facts I am indebted to Mr. J. C. 


*Poems. By James Elroy Flecker. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 
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Squire’s introduction to the Collected 
Poems which have just been published 
in London. 

At school and college Flecker gained 
that intimate knowledge of the weight, 
color and meaning of words that only a 
love of the classics can give. That is the 
first embarrassment that greets the 
American poet when he begins to con- 
sort with his English confreres. The 
Englishman translates Catullus, Proper- 
tius and Virgil for the fun of it, and 
has an awkward way of using quotations 
from the Greek as titles for his poems. 
Most of us over here do not know an 
anapest from an emetic. 

That is the first thought that comes 
as one looks into Flecker’s poetry. He 
is a connoisseur of words, “student of our 
sweet English tongue,” as hard to please 
in his choice of the exact and telling 
phrase as ever Sentimental Tommy was. 
He was always a lover of the art of 
translation, that most difficult discipline 
for the student of expression. In trans- 
lation difficulties cannot be avoided by 
warping the thought to be expressed, 
nor can rhyme lead sense by the nose. 
It is significant that the first poem in- 
cluded in the volume of Flecker’s poems 
is a translation of Catullus’s famous 
verse of dedication— 


For whom this pretty pamphlet, polished new 
With pumice-stone? 


Flecker’s verses were always pumiced 
and filed to a hair. Mr. Squire in his 
introduction gives interesting illustration 
of his constant and careful revision of 
his lines, always seeking the vivid, the 
particular, the expressive and the con- 
cise. For example, the following stanza: 


Once a poor song-bird that had lost her way 
Sang down in hell upon a blackened bough, 
Till all the ghosts remembered how 

The forest trees stood up against the day. 


he rewrites (and how much better) thus: 


A linnet who had lost her way 

Sang on a blackened bough in hell, 
Till all the ghosts remembered well 
The trees, the wind, the golden day. 


Some of us who are only too easily 
pleased with our rhymings and jottings 
might well take notice. 

Flecker’s preface to “The Golden Jour- 
ney to Samarkand,” dated from Beyreuth, 
April, 1913, is an important document in 
any study of the stresses and strains of 
contemporary English poetry, and par- 
ticularly to be commended to those who 
pursue too ruddily the ignis fatuus of 
vers libre. Flecker felt strongly that 
English poetry stood in need of some 
saving doctrine to redeem it from form- 
lessness and didacticism. He pleaded 
that beauty is the aim of poetry, not a 
“message.” “It is not the poet’s busi- 


ness to save man’s soul, but to make it 
worth saving.” His own verse, he says, 
is written “with the single intention of 
creating beauty.” And his prescription 
for the savage fevers of those whose 
poetry breaks out into “messages” is a 
study of the French Parnassians. 

“The Parnassian School,” Flecker tells 
us, “was a classical reaction against the 
perfervid sentimentality and extravag- 
ance of some French Romantics. The 
Romantics had infinitely widen- 
ed the scope and enriched the language 
of poetry. It remained for the Parnas- 
sians to raise the technique of their art 
te a height which should enable them to 
express the subtlest ideas in powerful 
and simple verse. But the real meaning 
of the term Parnassian may be best un- 
derstood from considering what is defi- 
nitely not Parnassian. To be didactic, 
like Wordsworth, to write dull poems of 
unwieldly length, to bury like Tennyson 
or Browning poetry of exquisite beauty 
in monstrous realms of vulgar, feeble or 
obscure versifying, to overlay fine work 
with gross and irrelevant egoism like 
Victor Hugo would be abhorrent, and 
rightly so to members of this school.” 

And as illustration of the work he ad- 
mires, Flecker points to Heredia, Le- 
conte de Lisle, Samain, de Regnier, and 
Moreas. Conscious and perfect artistry, 
far from stifling inspiration, fashions it 
into shapes of unimaginable beauty. 
There can be no better example of the 
Parnassian gem brought to its highest 
polish than “Pannyra of the Golden 
Heel,” which Flecker translates from 
Albert Samain. No one ever believed 
more stoutly than he Dobson’s doctrine 
of “ars victrix”— 


Leave to the tyro’s hand 
The limp and shapeless style ; 
See that thy form demand 
The labor of the file. 


The Parnassians are a legitimate and 
healthy corrective for our turgid, senti- 
mental and highly personal modes, but 
as Flecker admitted, the theory is 
Latin and not Saxon; it leads to statues 
rather than living forms. The young 
consul himself, when most stirred, falls 
into the “personal paroxysms” which he 
had decried. 

For despite his craving for Oriental 
color, and his diligent love of French 
form, Flecker was as English as the 
Costwold hills to which his heart so often 
turned. It is tragic to think of him dying 
by inches in Switzerland, far from home, 
in those early months of the war. I 
know nothing more deeply stirring in 
recent writing than his version of “God 
Save the King,” in which he takes that 
jigging and hackneyed meter and trans- 
forms it into a hymn of solemn exultation 
and humility: 
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Thou in his suppliant hands 
Hast placed such Mighty Lands: 
Save Thou our King! 
As once from golden skies 
Rebels with flaming eyes, 
So the King’s enemies 
Doom Thou and fling! 


Mountains that break the night 

Holds he by eagle right 
Stretching far Wing! 

Dawn lands for Youth to reap, 

Dim lands where Empires sleep, 

His! And the Lion Deep 
Roars for the King. 


No word about Flecker, however brief, 
would be complete without mention of his 
love of Greece and the Levant. The bees 
and poppies of Hymettus, the snows of 
Lebanon, the gates of Damascus, these 
charmed his beauty-hungry heart. “The 
village which men still call Tyre” set 
his imagination free: 


I have seen old ships sail like swans asleep 
Beyond the village which men still call Tyre, 
With leaden age o’ercargoed, dipping deep 
For Famagusta and the hidden sun 

That rings back Cyprus with a lake of fire; 
And all those ships were certainly so old 

Who knows how oft with squat and noisy gun, 
Questing brown slaves or Syrian oranges, 

The pirate Genoese 

Hell raked them till they rolled 

Blood, water, fruit and corpses up the hold. 
But now through friendly seas they softly run, 
Painted the mid-sea blue orshore-sea green, 
Still patterned with the vine and grapes in gold. 


The tiny Sporades, poised like flowers 
in the hyaline sea, the singing boatmen of 
the Golden Horn, the coffee tables of 
Aleppo, all these were Golconda to his 
spirit. In reading the Eastern poems 
one is a hundred times reminded of the 
American who has put the same matter 
in such delicate prose, Mr. H. G. Dwight 
of “Stamboul Night.” What friends the 
two would have been, had they ever 
met! It was the golden road to Samark- 
and that called out Flecker’s choicest 
music— 


When those long caravans that cross the plain 
With dauntless feet and sound of silver bells 
Put forth no more for glory or for gain, 
Take no more solace from the palm-girt wells. 
When the great markets by the sea shut fast 
All that calm Sunday that goes on and on: 
When even lovers find their peace at last, 
And Earth is but a star, that once had shone. 


The plaintiveness of the East is an 
old story. It is delightful to find Flecker 
bringing back some of its humor, too. 
The “Hammam Name,” which purports 
to be a poem by a Turkish lady, is a most 
delicious take-off of the usual bagnio 
lyric. I wish it were not too lorg to 
quote. ; 

Well, he is gone, as all must go. He 
lies buried under the Gloucestershire 
slopes he loved so well. Let his own 
words-end it: 


O friend unseen, unborn, unknown, 
Student of our sweet English tongue, 
Read out my words at night, alone: 
I was a poet, I was young. 


Christian D. Moviey. 


vy 


Recollections* 


HIS is the true story of a midship- 

man whose adventures as a block- 

ade runner in the Civil War make 
reading that is more like fiction than 
plain, unvarnished facts. As Mr. Mor- 
ris puts it, “it has been said that ad- 
ventures come only to him who seeks 
them, but I am doubtful of the correct- 
ness of this adage, for I can truthfully 
say that I had as little to do with the 
shaping of my course in life as has an 
empty bottle thrown overboard in mid- 
ocean. I spent the most important years 
of a boy’s life, those between fifteen and 
nineteen, tied to a sword and in the 
midst of a cruel war, and when peace 
came I was wafted hither and thither, 
the sport of the fickle winds of varying 
fortune.” 

The result was that this youth saw a 
service the variety of which is almost 
beyond imagination’s power, and now 
without any fine phrases or neatly timed 
periods he tells his story, tells it with 
a simplicity that attracts and convinces 
and with an absence of egotism that 
makes it peculiarly acceptable. 

Born in New Orleans, the boy had 
service in the Confederate navy. In 
later life he became a mercenary in the 
army of the Khedive of Egypt, and from 
there passed into diplomatic service for 
the United States, filling posts for which 
his experiences had especially fitted him. 

Interesting sidelights are thrown on 
the characters of certain public people 
in this narrative. For instance, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Jefferson Davis, whom 
Morris accompanied on a trip in war 
days; years later he visited Mrs. Davis 
in New York and went with her to Rich- 
mond to view the unveiling of a me- 
moria! to her husband. 

Morris has been everywhere and has 
seen so much that his story is like a 
moving picture. It is rich in every shade 
and degree of color; it is dramatic in 
nearly every particular; one can scarcely 
believe that so much has been crowded 
into the lifetime of a single man. 

“Recollections of a Rebel Reefer” is 
history, history of the most real and 
inspiring sort. It will take its place 
among the important biographies of 
American men. Robert Bland. 


The Faith and the Fellow- 
shipt 


R. JOSEPH’S book has a strong 
starter in the introduction by 


the noted Brooklyn preacher, 
Dr. Cadman. The drawback is that this 


*Recollections of a Rebel Reefer. By 
James Morris Morgan. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $3.00. 

+The Faith and the Fellowship. By 
Oscar L. Joseph. George H. Doran & 
Company. 








raises a kind of expectation which is 
realized only feebly in the reader. The 
“special advantages” claimed for the au- 
thor by Dr. Cadman are not obvious in 
his work. His distinguished relatives in 
Ceylon and his own residence on foreign 
fields doubtless gave him vision and zest, 
but his book cannot, in this day, rightl; 
be hailed as “a welcome light on the 
study of comparative religion,’ nor as 
distinctively treating of “Hindu and 
Buddhist faith and practice” in contrast 
to “the operations of the teachings of 
the New Testament”—in any but the 
most meager and casual way. 

It is not the habit of this reviewer to 
criticize books for what they are not, 
but these strictures are given chiefly as 
admonitory and cautionary to whom it 
may concern—without reflection on the 
author or his book. 

Then what? The book is a collection 
of brief chapters without very obvious 
plan, on such profitable subjects as Love, 
Redemption, Discipleship, Brotherhood, 
Church Scripture, Credentials, Larger 
Vision, etc. 

They are well written, spirited, devout, 
sane, discerning, liberal in tone, and in 
the key of Christ. They are good, profit- 
able reading, but they cannot be called 
fresh, original or strong in thought. Men 
who work for Christ in non-Christian 
lands are apt to see religion in its es- 
sentials and to realize Christianity in a 
large way free of petty obstacles and 
divisions. So Mr. Joseph. His book 
makes for the Christianity of Christ, for 
he has learned what that means where 
meanings are sharp and clear. 

He sees the progressive development 
of the Kingdom of God; that Jesus pre- 
dicted no speedy ending of the world; 
that many of the practices of the church 
merely “reflected the customs of the 
times;” that the laying on of hands was 
a “symbol of supplication to God for the 
bestowal of blessing and not a sign of 
the conveyance of blessing by those who 
practiced this rite;” that the Christian 
life is impossible in isolation both to the 
individual and the organized body; that 
federation is feasible where organic 
union is not. These random citations in- 
dicate the author’s breadth of view. No 
less pronounced are his sincerity, ear- 
nestness and devotion. 


Patterson Du Bois. 


Frederick the Great* 


ATT was a French-speaking Swiss 
and the story of his re'ations with 


Frederick the Great in French. In- 
deed, Frederick disdained to speak Ger- 


*Frederick the Great: The Memoirs 
of his reader Henri de Catt (1758-1760). 
Translated by F. S. Flint. With an in- 
troduction by Lord Rosebery. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 2 volumes. $7.50. 
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man, and would not encourage any of his 
followers to cultivate German. 

The memoirs prepared by Catt give a 
very faithful picture of Frederick. They 
cover two years—among the most import- 
ant years of Frederick’s life. 

Catt’s position in Frederick’s household 
was a peculiar one. It was his duty to 
listen to his master declaim, read or re- 
cite verse—whatever Frederick took a 
fancy to he immediately went to his lit- 
erary crony, as Lord Rosebery designated 
Catt with it. Catt became Frederick’s 
confidant—he boasted of holding the 
king’s complete trust for twenty-four 
years. In the last five year of Frederick’s 
life there was, however, a coolness, which 
grew between the two. 

It is to Catt’s credit that while he was 
a whole-souled admirer of his master, he 
was not an ill-considered flatterer. He 
maintained a certain dignity of his own 
which Frederick was forced to respect 
and also he had a frank way of express- 
ing himself which made it possible for 
him to repeat hearsay to Frederick ac- 
curately. 

The journal kept by Catt reveals Fred- 
erick’s numerous idiosyncrasies. Fred- 
erick was a great weeper, he wept over 
every calamity and then he wrote verses 
about it. He wrote verse on the eve of 
Hochkirch, when ruin seemed about to 
overtake him. 

Frederick must of course be looked 
upon as the original Prussian pursuing a 
policy of ruthlessness. Out of Frederick’s 
methods has come the War of today. It 
is this perhaps that makes the present 
work of importance today, that gives 
reason for this translation of the manu- 
script preserved in the Prussian State 
archives. 

These memoirs are probably unfinish- 
ed, but any obvious errors have been 
straight in the translation with the re- 
sult that there are two volumes devoted 
to one of the greatest characters in his- 
tory, who at this moment stands as the 
ghost who wields the scepter that would 
seek to crush the world for Prussian 


satisfaction. Maynard West. 


Cycles of Personal Belief* 


T IS not easy to characterize this 
book. It is philosophy, psychology, 
metaphysics, sentiment, poetry, ac- 

cording to your own emphasis and the 
page under your eye. Its fundamental 
motive, however, is couched in its title 
—which envelopes a great racial fact. 

Briefly, from infancy to advanced age 
we pass from illusion, through disillusion 
to reillusion. This idea is not exactly 
new, but neither is it well recognized. 
Moreover, there is a practical value to 
the doctrine. 


~ *Cycles of Personal Belief. By ‘Waldo 


Emerson Forbes. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


“Man wakes from the sleep of infancy 
into a condition of belief,” says the au- 
thor at the outset. Continuing, he teaches 
that the child’s discovery of transforma- 
tions awakens his investigation, as a 
thirst for truth, and stabilizes the world 
in a confidence in impressions. The in- 
fant point of view “takes for granted 
the stability of facts.” Mystery, magic, 
fairies, do not upset nature nor occasion 
undue surprise. 

The present reviewer may be pardoned 
for saying that he has taught this doc- 
trine for years and is glad to find it so 
discerningly set forth in this book. And 
he has pressed it as a doctrine for cor- 
rective and constructive practice. It for- 
bids, for instance, the abominable dic- 
tum, rife in recent years, that the child 
is a natural liar. How can he be? Say 
the argument rests on an a priori base if 
you must, but refute it in fact if you 
can. Mr. Forbes is right. 

The author’s poetic insights and ten- 
dencies, his facility for the crisp and 
the sententious sometimes leads him a 
little afield, but likewise they stand him 
in good stead. His romantic and human 
sympathies find the charms of childish 
confidence growing sterile and cold in the 
challenge of youth’s disappointments and 
wane into a cruel matter-of-fact disillu- 
sion and scepticism. Science disputes and 
calls for proof in mathematical terms. 

There is nothing novel in this, but its 
value is very real in the author’s thesis. 
And here again he radiates in discursive 
philosophizing until he enters the third 
phase or re-illusion. 

Preliminary to this, however, there is 
a somewhat miscellaneous, and perhaps 
diverting, discussion of consciousness, 
the will, law, ideas, unity and sundry 
propositions more or less interrupting 
the essential theme and more or less 
open to consent or dissent. 

Re-illusion itself then appears. 

In time, man discovers the profitless 
self-destruction in criticism, analysis, 
scepticism and the negations, and he 
begins to hark back to early impressions 
and attitudes. The poetic, the romantic, 
the artistic, the shadowy, the supernat- 
ural, lift their long troubled heads into 
new life—a reality. Dreams themselves 
have the stamp of authority. The new 
illusion is a re-creation. It is more 
charged with vital truth than the first 
infantile illusion. It knows itself. 

Through this phase of thought the au- 
thor is led into a discussion of immor- 
tality, unity of self with the universal, 
perhaps. To the reviewer, this is not 
essential to the book or convincing. Some 
readers may find light or fruit in it and 
be glad. But let it pass. The book is a 
mirror of every life in one degree or 
another. It has interpretative force. It 
ought to help the cause of justice to 
childhood, youth and old age. All alike 


suffer at the hands of one another be- 
cause each age is too busy with its new 
conditions to realize the unknown ahead 
or the forgotten past. It does not realize 
itself as part of a universal plan. 


Patterson Du Bois. 


Seven Years in Vienna* 


HEN you have read this book 

you will have obtained a very 

vivid impression of the person- 
alities of many of those new deeply in- 
volved as leaders in the Great War. In 
the very first chapter a visit made by 
Edward VII of England to Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria is described. 
Later, visits of the Kaiser to the Aus- 
trian Court are presented in detail, the 
pictures not being entirely flattering to 
the war-mad Hohenzollern. His part in 
the bringing to a head the events that 
led up to the European conflict that began 
in 1914 is not a part that wears the aspect 
of being either honorable or heroic. 

The death of the Archduke Ferdinand 
comes as a climax to that part of the 
story which tells of Ferdinand’s position 
in the Austrian royal family, where, with 
his Morganatic wife he was more feared 
than loved. There are also glimpses of 
the present Emperor Carl and Empress 
Zita and the impression made by the aged 
Francis Joseph is really very pleasant. 
One gets the idea that he was a man 
of really likable traits. 

The book is supposed to be the work 
of some one intimate at the court of 
Vienna during the seven years which this 
narrative covers. The book is written in 
a simple, picturesque way that makes it 
very effective. 


Early Life and Letters of 
General Thomas J. J acksont 


HE author of this book found that 
I in some twenty published biograph- 
ies of his illustrious uncle there 
was still a considerable portion of Gen- 
eral Jackson’s life that has not been 
covered. This comprises his earlier ex- 
periences, including his life at West 
Point, in Mexico, at Governor’s Island, 
Fort Meade, the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, Europe, his home life, some of 
his impressions given of the Civil War 
and his death. Certain episodes known 
only to members of the family are re- 
vealed and the general character of the 
man is seen from the standpoint of those 
who knew and loved him. 





*Seven Years in Vienna. A Record of 
Intrigue. (August, 1907-August, 1914.) 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

jEarly Life and Letters of General 
Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall). By his 
nephew, Thomas Jackson Arnold. F. H. 
Revell Company. $2.00. 
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Much of the volume is made up from and his undauntedness in whatever crisis left us, and this revelation of the man 





the General’s own papers and in these came his way. rather than the soldier is bound to com- 
he reveals himself, his ardent tempera- “Stonewall” Jackson is one of the most pel attention and to win appreciation. 
ment, his deeply religious consciousness picturesque heroes the Civil War has Robert Bland. 
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Timely Courage 


By Jennie Day Haines 


HE world is “out of joint,” the nations are at war; 

r § If time there ever was when man had need of courage, 
It is today. Courage at home; courage abroad; 

In camp, at council, by the hearth;— 

Courage to live, perchance, to die. 

If prop and stay in time of noisy war, 

When Peace, at last, with folded pinion comes, 

Then Courage, too, shall share the victory. 


The Flag 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


T waves for you and it waves for me, 
In all its splendid majesty: 
This olden, golden flag that holds 
Our hearts and faith within its folds— 
God bless the Stars and Stripes! 
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For the Reader of Fiction 


help the heart and the soul to grasp the 
miracle of Death with hope in which 
there is an ineffable sweetness. 


The Manneg uin* 


W — a young girl is rich and 
has nothing to do, mischief is 
likely to find her good com- 

pany. So the heroine of Miss Lippmann’s 
new little comedy story is an idle young 
woman with too much money and too 
much time, wherefore she goes out to 
seek for adventure and finds it. 

The twist of circumstances that makes 
this girl pose as a mannequin put her in 
the way of a real adventure, and it is to 
the humorous phases of this adventure 
that the author calls our attention and 
interest. : 

The book is amusing, extremely so, in 
a light, blithe way that is very catchy. 
It would make a most pleasing bit for 
the stage—as a piece of fiction it will 
reward reading for the sake of the pure 
fun to be gotten out of it. 


When the Clock Stops 


J. BELL is not a writer of mystery 
J stories, but he has succeeded in giv- 
¢*ing us more than a few thrills and 
in keeping us at the highwater point of 
interest with his “When the Clock Stops.” 
This is the tale of a man who had a 
grudge against two false friends who 
were waiting for him to die in order 
that they might profit by his fortune, 
which was in the form of uncut diamonds. 
There is a nephew in the case, the 
rightful heir, but a young man bent on 
Arctic exploration. How he arrives at 
home in time to be instrumental in frus- 
trating the plan of the thieving friends, 
and how the odd device provided by the 
dead man for protecting the diamonds 
plays an important part in the denoue- 
ment, are among the features of a most 
unusual but really spellbinding tale. 


*The Mannequin. By Julie M. Lipp- 
mann. Duffield & Co. 

+When the Clock Stops. By J. J. Bell. 
Duffield & Co. 


(Continued from page 348) 


Sea Plunder* 


N “Sea Plunder” we have the ro- 

mantic story of a cable man who goes 

out on a questionable mission with 
some foreigners who are bent on cutting 
the main trunk of communication across 
the Atlantic. But the news received on 
the line by the cable cutters is so at 
variance with what they expected that a 
situation is brought about from which 
mutiny results. 

It is a book of vivid adventure, with 
all the ingredients of a treasure-hunting 
tale and is sure to be enjoyed by those 
who like exciting sea yarns. 


Jerryt 

ERRY is a young policeman, rather 
J above the average officer of the law 

we should say. Jerry has a wonder- 
ful mother and he was in love with a 
beautiful girl. But the girl was destined 
by her parents for better things in a ma- 
terial way and so she jilts Jerry. 

There are labor troubles, murders, sui- 
cides and a few other tragedies in “Jer- 
ry,” but Mr. Pier has the manner of a 
scholar in writing and so we realize in 
“Jerry” an excellently turned-out piece 
of fiction, but are bound to confess that 
while it holds one’s sympathies during 
the reading, it leaves an easily erased im- 
pression after it. 


When the Sun Stood Stillt 


R. BRADY has hugged his Bible 
M very close for the facts of this 

story, which covers that portion 
of the history of the children of Israel 
when the Jordan was crossed and Jericho 
fell and Joshua led the hosts of the Lord 
into the land of Canaan. The Scripture 
is full of possibilities as a story and 





*Sea Plunder. By H. De Vere Stac- 
poole. John Lane Company. $1.30. 
tJerry. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

tWhen the Sun Stood Still. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. F. H. Revell Company. 
$1.35. 


Dr. Brady has drawn upon his resource- 
ful imagination for the touches of ro- 
mance afforded in the two love-stories 
which he introduces into the tale. 

For a religious novel this is rich in 
entertaining quality and dramatic epi- 
sode. We have had the fall of Babylon 
in the “movies”; we are quite prepared 
for the fall of Jericho, and “When the 
Sun Stood Still” would make an admir- 
able scenario. 


To the Last Penny* 


HIS is the story of a boy who 

| through a misunderstanding with 

his father, struck out for himself 

at the end of a college career and made 
his mark in a business way. 

The story is mostly business—it has 
just a touch of love-story and a bit of 
sentiment in the relation of the father 
and the son. But it is full of dramatic 
power in its pictures of life in a great 
industrial plant where the hero takes 
his chance and makes good. 

The book is cleanly and sanely Ameri- 
can—the kind of thing that one reads 
with appreciation for its lack of the 
exotic or the extravagant. 


Jan—Her Jobt 


T is a wonderful thing sometimes for 

one to have a job and know what 

it is. Jan had to cope with ineffi- 
ciency, ineffectiveness and lack of scru- 
pulosity. When her sister sent her pa- 
thetic appeal from India, Jan, at home 
in England, packed her things and start- 
ed off. Her brother-in-law had deserted 
his responsibilities and Jan found her- 
self with two motherless children on 
her hands. 

What Jan did and how she did it, and 
what Peter did to help, makes a charm- 
ing story. It is a book of sweet whole- 
someness, fragrant with the flower 
fragrance of the English countryside 
and rich in the nobility of fine people. 

*To the Last Penny. By Edwin Le- 
fevre. Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 


+Jan—Her Job. By Allen Harker. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 











The New Plays in New York 


Our * Disgusting Betters ~ 


E wish we could lend favor to 
W: play so well acted as W. 

Somerset Maugham’s “Our 
Betters”; we wish that our commenda- 
tion of the dramatist for clever construc- 
tion, scintillating dialogue and _ vividly 
consistent character could go to him, un- 
touched by censure for the evilness of 
such entertainment; we wish we could 
refute the truthfulness of that despicable 
picture Mr. Maugham paints of the 
bounder social “set” in London which 
sometimes masks itself behind the name, 
“American colony.” But we cannot. The 
scenes culminate in one situation which 
we dismiss by saying, it keeps within the 
law. Of course, there are always to be 
found people who relish such plays as 
this. But at the present moment of 
world-wide payment for the sins of civ- 
ilization, it may be well for the manager, 
the dramatist and the actors concerned 
in “Our Betters” to think the matter 
over. We do not condemn the artistry of 
“Our Betters”; we enjoyed it. We do 
deplore all else about it. Yes, it points 
a moral, but at a cost of decency not 
worth it. 


Three Negro Plays 


INCE Joel Chandler Harris first in- 
fused into American literature the 


true spirit and language of the 
Southern negro, we have had sporadic at- 
tempts at cultivating the negro life in a 


body of literature by itself. We have 
had several sweet singers of the Dunbar 
type; we have had problem writers of 
the Washington and Du Bois type; we 
have had musicians and painters a'so. 
But no negro dramatist has caught the 
atmosphere of his race. The stage dar- 
key, like the stage Irishman, became crys- 
tallized in our minds; we measured the 


By Montrose a Moses 


negro in drama by the minstrel and Uncle 
Tom. 

Mr. Ridgely Torrence views the negro 
from the white point of view—and he 
adds thereto a poetic sympathy for the 
negro’s identifying traits. Like the 
dramatists of the Irish Renaissance, 
who have reinstated the Irishman to stage 
respect, Mr. Torrence gives us in three 
plays he has just written, the negro in 
human relations, glossing over none of 
his essential weaknesses, but bringing to 
good use his superstitions and essentially 
child-like religious notions. 

These three plays Mrs. Hapgood has 
elected to present with negro casts. We 
dismiss the complicated social problems 
which must face the manager of such an 
enterprise, and proceed with the artistic 
estimate. “Granny Maumee” is a tragedy 
of a blind old woman, whose son has been 
lynched for outrages committed by an- 
other, and who is obsessed with the idea 
of the purity of her blackness. But her 
granddaughter falls into evil ways, and 
has a child whose light skin tells the 
tale. In this poignant sketch, Mr. Tor- 
rence makes effective use of incantations, 
and reversion to savage type, and gives 
his colored actors emotion totally beyond 
their powers. The play, however, in more 
adequate hands, would be profoundly 
holding. 

“The Rider of Dreams” is a comedy, 
revealing that bit of negro human nature 
which holds to the philosophy that the 
end justifies the means. It is not con- 
vincing in its solution, but it is interest- 
ing and humorous in its wavering be- 
tween religious doctrine and practice. The 
Sparrow family has money in the bank; 
it likewise has a “head” whose ambitions 
for “speculating” lead to drawing money 
not his, and whose love of music ends 
in stealing a guitar. This is the way he 
makes his dreams come true, but the 


manner is incompatable with social usage, 
as a neighbor, Dr. Williams, verbosely 
explains. In this piece the acting was 
better, because the motives were more 
obvious. 

In “Simon the Cyrenian,” Mr. Torrence 
has taken the passage from Luke 23: 26, 
and given usa “passion interlude” as col- 
orful—to judge by Mr. Robert E. Jones’s 
scenes and costumes—as Shaw’s “An- 
drocles and the Lion.” The very orien- 
talness of the atmosphere helped the 
acting, some of the players being almost 
white, and others of a duskiness which 
gave further color to their garments. We 
must recall that Simon was the bearer 
of the Cross. A program note tells us 
that “Jesus’s cross-bearer was a black 
man, as the early Renaissance painters 
represented him,” and further that this is 
“a fact which holds a certain suggestion 
bearing upon a phase of modern society.” 
We can see the symbol of such sugges- 
tion, made the most of by Mr. Torrence; 
we recognized such symbol in Du Bois’s 
well-written book, “Souls of Black Men.” 
But this is no time nor place for us to 
discuss its propaganda possibilities. It 
is enough that “Simon the Cyrenian” 
held us as a colorful interpretation of 
something from the New Testament, both 
pictorially effective, and narratively ap- 
pealing. We hope it will be published. 

The plays were supplied with entr’-acte 
music by negro players—negro songs and 
“spirituals” refined beyond their planta- 
tion fervor. This was our impression 
also of the plays—refined above the nat- 
uralness of their true element; even the 
actors viewed the negro life from mem- 
ory, rather than from experience. To a 
Southerner, Mrs. Hapgood’s effort to de- 
pict negro atmosphere will seem as “like- 
ly” as the stage “cowboy” appears to the 
“real thing.” 
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Nju—An Exotic 


T a time when all the world is 
A thrilled by the news from Rus- 

sia, theatregoers in New York 
have been given a Russian play of every- 
day life, from the pen of Ossip Degmow, 
ilustrative of that continental morality 
which we hope, because of the war, is 
about to give way before a clearer spir- 
itual impulse. The play is _ entitled 
“NJU”—pronounced NU—and in produc- 
tion is the joint product of Joseph Ur- 
ban, an estimable scenic artist, and 
Richard Ordynski, a follower in stage 
tradition of Max Reinhardt. The theme 
is the eternal triangle, in which a neu- 
rotic, essentially animal type of woman 
is faithless to a perfectly well-meaning 
husband, and throws her lot in with a 
poet of many words and many angles of 
inconstancy. There is no salvation for 
her, unless she mend her ways, which is 
impossible in that kind of temperamental 
woman. So she brings misery on her 
husband, superficially regretting what is 
happening to her child—and after many 
scenes of supposedly dare-devil revela- 
tions—NJU kills herself. The last scene 
is just at the moment of the funeral— 
with a supposedly ironical situation, 
where the wreathes from the husband 
and from the lover get mixed. The subtler 
portions of the plot are not worth narra- 
tion. This is the skeleton. 

As given, “NJU” was presented in 
semi-darkness. This may be in accord 
with the advanced theories of lighting, 
but if so, we prefer to see what we are 
witnessing. Mr. Ordynski cannot expect 
poetry or mystery to rise out of such 
mistiness. Furthermore, Mr. Urban’s 
color, so deeply rich and Oriental in other 
things, helped force a gloom which might 
have been relieved, and his architectural 
designs, well-suited to castles and halls, 
scarcely became a “realistic” set such as 
often was required. 

The acting on the part of Miss Ann 
Andrews, who was “found” by Mr. Or- 
dynski, on the Pacific Coast, while he 
was managing the Los Angeles Little The- 
ater, was not extraordinary; it was 
monotonous and uncomprehensive, and 
searcely as seasoned as Nazimova’s, 
which might have added luster to a very 
dull play. Mr. Frank Mills, as the hus- 
band, was convincing, while Mr. Henry 
Stanford, as “He,” meaning the poet, 
was sufficiently picturesque to suggest a 
stereotyped part. “NJU” is not as vital 
as we know the best of Russian drama 
to be. 


The Problem of “The 


Fugitive” 


ERE it not for Mr. Galswor- 
W iw: deep-founded sympathy 
with life; were it not that even 
at his poorest, he is oftentimes richer 


in his observation than others dealing 
with the same story, “The Fugitive’’ 
would scarcely be worth recording, either 
as a written drama or as an acted play. 
Such a type of woman as Clare Dedmond 
has been overdiscussed, and all the dis- 
tressing details of her economic depend- 
ence thrashed out in such pieces as Pi- 
nero’s “Iris” and Eugene Walter’s “The 
Easiest Way.” We were in hopes, there- 
fore, that in the acting of “The Fugitive” 
something would be infused into a play 
which, in the reading, seemed to us old- 
fashioned and self-evident. 

But, on the stage, “The Fugitive” was 
even more o!d-fashioned. The downward 
progress of a woman flimsy in her emo- 
tion is no novelty to us; Pinero’s literal- 
ness can never be blotted out of mind 
for those who saw “Iris.’”” Because Gals- 
worthy is too much in sympathy with hu- 
manity, his situations are not wholly 
photographic, though in the printed book 
he indicates the bestiality of the husband 
in unfailing colors. Where Miss Emily 
Stevens totally misconceives the part of 
Clare Dedmond is in her interpretation 
of the woman as inclined toward weak- 
ness from the first. She plays Clare as 
though, from the start she was neurotic, 
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whereas Galsworthy’s idea was to present 
a woman starved, enslaved, shorn of 
ability to help herself, who on the instant 
escape presents itself goes into a world 
for which she is not prepared. It is 
true the artist peg of the triangle sug- 
gests freedom in enticing colors. But 
Galsworthy’s irony bites when we see a 
woman, not essentially bad, and not 
wholly weak, dragged down by circum- 
stance, until she is ready to sell her soul 
to the devil, and poison herself into the 
bargain. Such is the fate of Clare—the 
fugitive. Miss Stevens’s sympathy lies 
on the side of the courtesan spirit, and 
thus she fails to grasp the necessary key- 
note. 

As George Dedmond, Mr. Edward 
Emery likewise failed to read Gals- 
worthy rightly; and even though Mr. 
Conway Tearle, as the artist, was at 
times forceful and at other moments 
agreeable, he, also, played too much out 
of the Galsworthy key to be true to the 
role. Irony, irony, irony—that is the 
starting point of “The Silver Box,” “Jus- 
tice,” “The Pigeon”—and “The Fugi- 
tive”; irony, of course, tempered with hu- 
man sympathy. 


The End of the Season in 


Pitedelalia 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


N EVERY properly constructed 
drama, so the experts tell us, the 
denouement comes inevitably in the 

middle of the last act and the curtain 
goes down upon the happy ending with 
sufficient speed to leave the audience still 
applauding or laughing as the case may 
be. But the theatrical season here which 
reaches the last act this month is not 
properly constructed in this respect, and 
May is merely an epilogue to April. 

It is of course possible that the mag- 
nitude of the great drama which is being 
played throughout the country has to 
some extent dimmed the lustre of the 
mimic drama upon the stage, but it 
would, I think, be difficult to pick out 
a former spring in which long runs were 
so much the usual and novelties so scarce. 

There is of course the great “Masque 
of the American Drama” at the Uni- 
versity Botanical Gardens to attract 
during the second week of this month, 
and the wooing of a very charming 
“Drama” by.“America” set to the patri- 
otic strains of De Koven’s music should 
make the event a memorable one. 

“Comedy” and “Tragedy,” “Foreign 
Influence,” “Commercial Instincts” and 
all the friends and foes of the American 


playwrights are to be found among the 
thousand members of the cast, and the 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 
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pantomimes of the plays by which 
“America” wins Drama are by no means 
a small factor in the marvelous revel of 
the students, many of whom will soon 
be playing their réles in that wider 
drama of Mars. 

Incidentally it is most probable that 
some of the finest of American drama 
of the future will be a product of Penn, 
for play writing is really taken seriously 
by the boys, especially those of the Zelo- 
sophic and Philomathean Societies, and 
they have the incentive of having the 
one-act dramas or comedies produced in 
the “Playshop,” which is familiarly 
known to them as “The Laboratory,” 
since in it they test their fledgling ideas. 

The playshop is on the order of the 
Bandbox Theater, and can be packed up 
and carried about and set up in any 
one’s drawing room if need be. What 
is more, the plays are produced in a 
fashion to encourage real intimacy be- 
tween the actor and the audience, for 
interlocutors sit at each side and stop 
the action at different times to go onto 
the stage to discuss or explain situations 
that may arise. John Frederick Lewis, 
Jr., is manager of the theater, which 
originated in the brain of George F. 
Kearney, who is, by the way, director 
of the Masque. 

However, the playshop has nothing to 
do with ringing down the season’s cur- 
tain, but on the contrary rings up a 
new one, so it does not rightly belong 
in this rodomontade of Maytime. But 
if the college lads do not belong in it 
certainly the children play a big part, 
especially at the Adelphi, where “Mother 
Carey’s Chickens” continues its run. 

There is something fitting in the fact 
that this month, which has ~ Mother’s 
Day in it, should also mark the zenith 
of the run of the Kate Douglas Wiggin 
story of the ideal mother in her yellow 
house. 

Mrs. Riggs herself, that “Lady of the 
Twinkle and the Tear,” is to be here this 
month to give some special readings and 
talks, all of which lends additional in- 
terest to the play, which was made from 
the book by Mrs. Riggs and_ Rachel 
Crother, whose skill in stagecraft is 
shown by the smooth action of the differ- 
ent scenes. Mrs. Riggs is, by the way, a 
Philadelphian by birth, despite the fact 
that so many people consider her a-New 
Englander, because her family. are from 
Massachusetts, and she has,..so I am 
told, a very warm spot in her heart for 
the Quaker City. She has spent so much 
of her time abroad and in California, as 
well as the East, that she has absorbed 
a cosmopolitan sympathy and under- 
standing of all types of people that 
makes her quite as skillful a character 
reader as writer. That is one of the 
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reasons why both the children and the 
grown-ups in her books are so humanly 
lovable, and nowhere is this better 
brought out than in “Mother Carey’s 
Chickens.” 

However, the chickens have been 
housekeeping at the Adelphi long enough 
for every one to be acquainted with 
them, and the same is true with “So 
Long Letty,” which continues at the 
Lyric. It is difficult to say just whether 
this gay little farce is a real musical 
comedy or just fun with a background 
of music, but whichever it is it satisfies 
its audiences, and its players, despite the 
fact that they were selected by type 
rather than by their stage records, make 
up an exceptionally well balanced cast. 


At B. F. Keith's 


At Keith’s, however, there is a boun- 
tiful array of novelties to break the list 
of “continuing attractions,’ headed by 


Florence Moore 


an erstwhile grand opera star whom mu- 
sic-lovers will hail with delight. For 
Madame Doré, who begins the month at 
the vaudeville house, has both a gorgeous 
voice and an elaborate act, which is 
always a good combination. The early 
part of the month will also bring a big 
kiddie act in “Nurseryland,” and the 
popular pair, Mason and Keeler. 

It may be added that on the vaude- 
ville program all these things are listed 
as taking place before the world began, 
since the “Creation” does not come un- 
til the middle of the month. 

In these days when every one is 
prophesying the end of the world, it 
takes one back a bit to have to see the 


Garden of Eden on the stage, but “Crea- 
tion” is at least a novelty, and novelty 
is the goal towards which the vaudeville 
world is striving just now. For the days 
when any song and dance patter would 
“get over” have passed, and every vaude- 
ville act must be a whole show in tab- 
loid form. That, at any rate, is what 
the majority of people consider Florence 
Moore who, with her brother Frank 
Moore, arrives on the 21st. (A little 
too late for Eden, but by no means too 
late for a welcome.) 

“The Bride Shop,” which is really a 
brilliant fashion show cleverly disguised, 
comes at the end of the month, together 
with the California Boys’ Band and 
Wilfrid Clarke, who is another of the 
many noted actors whom Philadelphia 
claims among her sons. He still has 
many interests here, and neither his edu- 
cation in Paris, his life in London or his 
success upon the stage has robbed him 
of the pride of being a Philadelphian. 
Mr. Clarke comes of a notable family of 
players, and was a member of the com- 
pany of Augustin Daly until Mr. Daly 
died, since when he has been playing 
mostly in vaudeville, both writing and 
producing a rumber of very successful 
sketches and plays. 


At the Walnut 


At the Walnut Street Theater, “Her 
Unborn Child,” the striking play based 
upon birth control and other problems 
of the moment, returns this month for 
a long run. Unlike the majority of the 
plays which come to the old-time play- 
house, this drama will not be seen at the 
other theaters which form the Phila- 
delphia circuit, but will remain at the 
Walnut probably the entire month. 

“Joan the Woman,” the famous Farrar 
photoplay, will also remain this month 
at the Chestnut Street Opera House, so 
as you can see the May offerings are not 
spiced with novelty, though they all come 
under the heading of things tried and 
true, since success and big audiences are 
the secrets of the long runs. 

Summing up the season in its entirety 
the most salient points have been the 
record-breaking length of the runs, the 
entire absence of the salacious sex play 
and the triumph of farce. 

The world has turned from tremen- 
dous international problems to the thea- 
ters, not for lessons, but for amuse- 
ment, and the result has been a long 
array of gay American plays like “Very 
Good, Eddie,” “Twin Beds,” “Fair and 
Warmer,” “Treasure Island” and others 
of their ilk that leave in one’s memory 
a pleasant warmth of laughter and cheer 
to carry through the summer, whatever 
it may bring to us as a nation. 
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To insure Victor quality, always 

look for the famous tiademark, 

“ His Master's Voice.’ It is on 

every Victrola and every Victor 

Record. It is the idemifying 

label on all genuine Victrolas and 
Victor Records. 
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Every kind of music 
for everybody 


Your kind of music for you! The kind of music you like best! 


Do you prefer to hear magnificent operatic arias, portrayed by Caruso or Farrar 
or Melba? Or are your favorites the charming old songs of yesteryear—the 
ballads so sweetly sung by Gluck and 
McCormack? 


Or it may be that your tastes run to in- 
strumental solos—the exquisite renditions 
of Elman or Kreisler or Paderewski. “hen 
again, perhaps, you would rather hear Sousa’s 
Band play some of his own stirring marches, 
or enjoy Harry Lauder’s inimitable witticisms. 


No matter—you can hear them all on 
theVictrola. It is the instrument for a// kinds 
of music. It has not only gathered to itself 
the greatest artists in the world of song, but the 
most celebrated bands and orchestras, the fa- 
mous instrumentalists,the leading comedians. 


The Victrola is supreme in all fields of 
musical endeavor. It is the instrument for 
every home. 


Hear your favorite music today at any Victor 
dealer's. He will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear, and demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are 

patented and are only licensed, and with right of use with 

Victor Recoids only. All Victor Records are patented end 

are only licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talking 

Machines only. Victor Records and Victor Machines are 

scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special 

processes of manufacture; and their use, except with Victrola XVII, $250 
each other, is not only unauthorized, but damaging Victrola XVII, electric, $300 

and unsatisfactory. Mahogany or oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 
products of this Company only. 
Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or 
Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE 
WANAMAKER BOOK STORES 


(Kindly mention ‘‘ The Book News Monthly” when ordering) 


America Entangled. By John Price 
Jones. 50 cents. 


What is Psychoanalysis? By Isador H. 
Coriat. 75 cents. 


Women and Work. By Helen Marie 
Bennett. $1.50. 


Galusha A. Grow. By James T. DuBois 
and Gertrude S. Mathews. $1.75. 


Grapes of Wrath. By Boyd Cable. $1.50. 


Minimum Cost of Living. By Winifred 
Stuart Gibbs. $1.00. 


Psychical and Supernormal Phenom- 
ena. By Paul Joire. $3.00. 


The Destiny of the United States. By 
Snell Smith. $1.50. 

Life at the U. S. Naval Academy. By 
Ralph Earle. $2.00. 

An Uncensored Diary of the War. By 
Ernesta Drinker Bullitt. $1.25. 

Mobolising America. 50 cents. 

The Call of the Republic. $1.00. 


A Soldier-Doctor of Our Army. By 
James P. Kimball. $1.50. 


Leonard Wood. By Isaac F. Marcosson. 
75 cents. 


An Officer’s Notes. By Capt. Parker. 
$2.00. 


Our United States Army. By Helen S. 
Wright. $1.50. 


Recollections of a Rebel Reefer. By 
James Morgan Morris. $3.00. 


The Offender. By Bendette C. Lewis. 
$2.00. 


The Middle Years. 


By Katharine 
Tynan. $3.50. 


An Introduction to Social Psychology. 
By Charles A. Ellwood. $2.00. 


Brazil. $2.25. 


How to Rest. By William Lee Howard. 
$1.00. 


My Second Year of the War. By Fred- 
erick Palmer. $2.00. 


What a Soldier Should Know. By Major 
F’. C. Belles and Captains E. C. Jones 
and J. S. Upham. $1.00. 


Rifles and Shotguns. By Warren H. 
Miller. $2.00. 


Happy: The Life of a Bee. By Wal- 
ter Flavius McCaleb. 75 cents. 


A German Deserter’s War Experience. 


Lloyd George. By Frank Dilnot. $1.00. 


The Joyous Art of Gardening. By 
Frances Duncan. $1.75. 


Flower Culture Month by Month. $1.50. 


The Mysteries of the Flowers. By Her- 
bert W. Faulkner. $2.00. 


The Garden Guide. 75 cents. 


Great Britain’s Part. By Paul D. Cra- 
vath. $1.00. 


To the Nations. By Paul Richard. $1.00. 


Women of Belgium. By Charlotte Kel- 
logg. $1.00. 


The Science of Success. By Julia Seton. 
$1.00. 

Obstacles to Peace. By S. S. McClure. 
$2.00. 


The Roller Bandage. By William Bar- 
ton. $1.50. 
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O. Henry, Anecdote 


Writer 
(Continued from page 18, Advertising Section) 
knows no such solidification; it refuses to 
“set”; it had one form for yesterday, has 
another for today, and for tomorrow. 
Moreover, one kind of criticism does 
keep abreast of art—not the formal and 
erudite criticism of the schools, the aca- 
demicians, and the theorists, 





but the | 


practical criticism of popular understand- | 


ing and appreciation. Groping, blunder- 
ing, crude, prejudiced, 
criticism through popular acceptance fre- 
quently is; yet the “cheap” and “popu- 


untaught, this | 


lar” periodicals that it has called into | 
being have afforded scores and hundreds | 


of writers the opportunity for a hearing, 
and for appreciation, that they could 
never otherwise have had. They have 
made possible innumerable achievements 
in new and different applications of the 
principles of structure and _ technique, 
and thereby have vastly furthered our 
mastership in short fiction; and they 
have removed practically the last barrier 
(except the dangers of censorship) 
against free range by the author in 
choosing his materials for fictional pre- 
sentation. 

Especially important has been their 
service in opening the door to an exceed- 
ingly American sort of realism by wel- 
coming stories of every phase of the ex- 
perience of our people, from the Italian 
immigrant in the 
through all the levels and divisions of 
labor and business and social class. Our 
so-called “standard” magazines would 
have hard work to show that they are 
entitled to a proportionate share of credit 
for this development in American fiction, 
and still harder work, perhaps, to show 
that, when they have admitted such fic- 
tion to their pages, it has been fiction 
sprung directly and spontaneously from 
the life, the heart, the soul itself, of the 
populace. 

That the popular taste accepts a great 
deal that is crude, unfinished, tritely sen- 
timental, or otherwise “raw,” is true. 
But on the other hand, the “highbrow” 
magazine in proportion equals if it does 
not exceed the popular periodical in the 
non-significance and the insignificance of 
its stories. Apparently it often considers 


subway trench up | 


mainly the excellence merely of style and | 
technique, and it manifests anything but | 


reluctance toward the “expanded anec- 
dote”—with this great difference: that 


when in the magazine of “standards” the | 


author “stands his story up and relates 
it to life,” the relation is so subtle, so 


remote or trivial or immaterial, that one | 
wonders why printers’ ink and thirty- | 


five cents should be expended on mere 


skilful exercises in construction and ex- | 


pression. 


These stories, “finished” though they | 


be, are too often built upon characters, 
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VIRGINIA OF ELK 
CREEK VALLEY 


A Sequel to Last Year’s 
Successful Novel 


THE GIRL FROM THE BIG HORN COUNTRY 


6th Printing 
By MARY E. CHASE 


from 
Page's 
List 


The whole family will enjoy this delightful story of 
our Western Wonderland. 


{| It is one of those unusual, happy, wholesome and 
entrancing stories that is read with equal interest by 
the Miss in her teens and Father, Mother, and 
Grandparents. 


{ A book that will make its own way, and will make 
friends for the Bookseller who recommends it. 


net $1.35 


53 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ry ~6—s§: FHE PAGE: COMPANY 


RITERS, professional or amateur, like Tue Epiror, the 
every-other-Saturilay journal of information for literary 
workers. THE Epitor is now in its twenty-second consecutive year 
of publication. 


ROM the days when Jack London, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter 

Clark Macfarlane, Albert Bigelow Paine, etc., were unknown 
aspirants, writers have made Tie Epitor a great exchange through 
which they have transferred to one another the results of their valu- 
able experiences. 


ARY Roberts Rinehart has said: “Tue Eprror helped to start 
me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in the straight 
path until I was able to walk alone.” 


ACK LONDON has said: “The first number of THE Eprror I read aroused 

in me a great regret for all my blind waste of energy. I may not tell a 

hundredth part of what I learned from Tur Enpitor. but [ may say that it 
taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 


N addition to practical, inspiriting articles on artistic and business phases 
of the art-trade of writing, THe Epitor prints each fortnight news of 
markets for all kinds of literary material. 


P-TO-DATE news of photoplay markets and of opportunities to sell 
post-card. second serial and other rights of already published manu- 
scripts is a feature. 


HE regular departments are “The Literary Market.” “The Experience 
Exchange.” “Questions and Answers,” “The Plot and Idea Forum.” “The 
Rhetorical Corner,” and “Considered Trifles.” 


N° writer can afford to he without the pleasant, inspiring and profitable 
fortnightly visits of THE EnrTor. 


ONE YVEAR (26 fortnightly numbers) costs $2.00; single copies are 10c. 
each. 


THE EDITOR RIDGEWOOD New Jersey 
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Have You the Ability 
to Earn More Money? 


Lyceum and Chautauqua Attractions 
Earn up to $1,000.00 a Week 


Lecturers, Readers, Vocalists, Musicians, Concert 
Companies, Receive up to $10,000 per Week 


If you have ability as Speaker, Entertainer, Singer, Musician, etc. send 
full information and ask for opportunities open, when you send your subscrip- 
tion to THE LYCEUM WORLD. There is a great demand for talented, 
unique ability and personality in this field. 


Lyceum Representatives Earn $10,000.00 in Six Months 


Some earn more during the “Seasons.” The field is growing larger, and 
now embraces 3000 Lecture Courses; 15,000 Chautauquas, attended by 18,000,000 
people, patronizing at least 200,000 sessions. 


Iyceuma 


| INSTRUCTION 
ENLIGHTENMENT & 
ENTERTAINMENT ¥- 


Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and 
women find it a delight to act as representatives and 
meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chau- 
tauquas. The work is pleasant and some have made 
as high as $10,000.00 in six months without much ef- 
fort. Teachers, ministers and other professional men 
and women are pleased to do this work, and many 
cultured people are wanted. State your experience, 
time you can give, age, etc., and make application. 


The Lyceum World 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 





_ It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Maga- 
zine, containing the ablest discussions on Literary, 
Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform sub- 
jects. It gives those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, After- 
dinner, Commencement and Special Occasion Orator, and the pleasing Reciter 
and Musician, while it broadens and uplifts all life through its varied literary 
articles, which during the year will include subjects not discussed in such a 
manner elsewhere. 


TWO FEATURES NOW RUNNING: 


“THE MAN BEHIND THE MASK”—A discussion of the Pseudo- 
Shakespearean Dramas and the identity of the concealed author. By the Hon. 
Moye Wicks, past master of English Composition, accomplished scholar and 
eminent lawyer, who will give an insight into the political, diplomatic, and 
literary conditions which prevailed in the “spacious days of great Elizabeth,” 
and bring undiscovered facts to bear upon the Baconian authorship. This 
series, begun in May, will run twelve issues. Those who subscribe now can 
have back numbers free—as long as present supply lasts. 


“MAN THE MACHINE”—Articles on Health, Happiness, and Prosperity, 
showing how to grow younger with the years, and what foods, drinks, exer- 
cises (including full explanation of the Candler-Gringle System of Physical 
Culture) to use to cure and prevent diseases. These articles by Prof. Walter 
H. Candler are alone worth many times frice of subscription. 


_ VERY SPECIAL OFFER.—Those who send one dollar for a year’s sub- 
scription will receive THE LYCEUM WORLD from now until December 
FREE, making the subscription to begin with the January, 1917, issue. No 
free copies; samples 15c. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle, Editor, 
Indianapolis, lud.. Dept. B 


For inclosed $1.00 send THE LYCEUM WORLD one year from January, 
1917, and all copies from present issue until then, to: 


Dae .hib cb Gethin scene weda 
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| facts and incidents that are without ser- 


ious’ significance, moral, social, or 
economic—upon persons and doings ir- 
relevant to any important aspect of our 


| national existence and experience. They 


are the work of writers apart from the 


| essential, the great “human” life of our 


people. Interesting they are—but mainly 
to the artistic intelligence of a class of 
especially cultivated readers. Interpre- 
tive they are—but of an esoteric c!ass. 
In a removed and theoretical way, they 
sometimes even attempt to interpret the 
life of the masses—of that great body of 
folk constituting the overwhelming part 
of American population so unfortunate, 
we are told by Mrs. Gerould, as to have 
no “social fabric.” But such attempts 
interpret this life, not from within, but 
from without, not from understanding, 
but from speculation, not from the heart 
of experience, but from the alien intellect 
of the outsider. 

Pretty and perfect, they are not art, 
for they do not remember the supreme 
purpose of art, and therefore they are 
not vital. For persons who are alive, 
who incarnate the pulsating vitality and 
emotions of mankind in America; for in- 
cidents and situations that are vital with 
the spirit of the human struggle; for its 
tragedy, its comedy, its melodrama, its 
inanity, its mediocrity, its embodiments 
of genius, its heroism, its villiany, its 
ironies; for the fictional presentations 
that put before us great moral truths— 
and little ones—in the guise of our own 


| times and our own people—for these we 
must oftenest turn to the popular per- 


iodical. If sometimes these stories lack 


| in skill and finish and manner, they often 
| compensate for that in their force, rug- 
| gedness, sincerity, virility, accuracy of 
| realistic touch, intimacy of acquaintance 
| with some particular phase of life— 


even at times by their unconscious repro- 
duction of the vapid, the immaterial and 


| unredeemed commonplaceness, of exist- 
| ence. 


The dominant tendency to realism in 


| popular fiction has been mentioned. In 
| the popular story the reader finds persons 


such as himself or such as those he has 
lived or worked among. Many of its 
incidents and situations are such as he 
himself has encountered. His own knowl- 
edge and idealizations of men and their 
affairs overlaps on this his reading, and 


| he meets life in fiction by merely passing 
| through the gate of his own experience 
| to what thereby is made realizable and 
| significant to him. 


So we come round to O. Henry, who is 


| all of these—a presenter, an interpreter 


and an idealizer of the life of the vulgar. 
We are told that he has no moral sig- 


| nificance (which is a good deal like tell- 
| ing us that our own existence has no 
| moral significance), and that he fails to 


reveal the character of the persons in 
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how they would act in other circum- 
stances. This latter criticism is without 
force, for it will apply to every author 
and character. From “Vanity Fair,” 
for instance, we can but guess what 
Becky Sharp’s conduct would have been 
had she been brought up from babyhood 
in the place of Amelia Osborne. The es- 
sential character-traits, environment and 
basic circumstances of the plot are al- 
ways interdependent determining ele- 
ments in any story; modify the combina- 
tion and you bring forth a different set 
of character-traits, a different set of in- 
fluences, a different plot, a different out- 
come. What we can and do ask of fic- 


tion is a different thing. We ask it to | 


show the conduct of its persons in such 


a way as to convince us that they will | 


uniformly conduct themselves as in the 
story so long as the conditions and in- 
fluences governing their conduct remain 
essentia'ly unaltered. More than this 
would be as impossible as it is useless. 


But aside from this, it is hard to un- 
derstand how Porter’s stories can be 
without moral significance. The narra- 
tive that enables the reader better to un- 
derstand an individual, the individual’s 
characteristic attitude to other individ- 
uals, and to the world, and his charac- 
teristic reaction in contact with life— 
can such a narrative lack moral signi- 
ficance? An author giving us such in- 
dividuals by the score, as Porter gave 
them—has he less or more of moral sig- 
nificance? And is the significance of his 
work lessened when almost every person 
he portrays is not merely an individual, 
but the individualized type of an entire 
class—an actor, moreover, in events that 
are possible only because of a struggle 
precipitated between his human motive 
and the physical and social and moral 
world of his environment? 

What, too, is this about not knowing 
the persons of O. Henry’s stories! If 
one lack the faculty of “knowing”—from 
what they say and do—the persons he 
meets in actual life, he can, doubtless, 
read O. Henry and come away from the 
reading with little knowledge of the 
Henry characters. But not otherwise. It 
is true that Henry does not stop to ex- 
plain his persons. Why should he? The 
short story writer is under no more obli- 
gation than the dramatist to explain; 
his first and greatest duty (so far as his 
persons are concerned) is to present. 

Quite properly he may assume that his 
readers have the preliminary acquaint- 
ance with men, with social conditions and 
social classes—with the world, its people, 
and its ways—to follow understandingly 
his presentation. Porter was not re- 
quired, and he did not choose, to orient 
his reader. Knowing his world inti- 
mately, he devoted himself to portraying 


his stories well enough for us to know | 


it with all the certainty and clearness of | 
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MIC CARES ceneencieeer cirrs 


This is a very practical gift for a young woman or a man. 
Here are some of the prevailing styles, all of which are in good taste: 


SCRIPT 


BLACK FRENCH SCRIPT 


SHADED FRENCH SCRIPT 


GOTHIC 


BLACK ROMAN 


MOOERN ROMAN 


BERLIN BLOCK 


BLACK OLD ENGLISH 


SHADED OLD ENGLISH 


SHADED CAXTON 


BLACK CAXTON 


STYLES OF ENGRAVING 


« Me. e Aa 5 Se ; © a 
Nis Julian outh Mardy 
M ¢ 
Mr. Dal Weiz Rosman 
MR .WILLIAM DUDLEY JUSTICE 
MrR.GEORGE GRANT HOLSTEIN 
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Mrs Charles Lemis Delain 
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Miss Bean Gines Cravison 


, on. ~ ) & 
Mir. Richard Gale Sussex 


VISITING CARD PRICES 


Engraved Plate, Including Fifty Cards, 
Name Only 


Extra for address, per line . . 


Gothic, Black Roman, Black 
French Script and Black Old 
English 


Extra for address, per line .. 1.50 


Shaded French Script, Berlin 
Block, Black Caxton, Shaded 
Old English and Modern 
DN cc athsceue due ted . 3.00 


Extra for address, per line .. 2.50 


Shaded Caxton 
Extra for address, per line .. 3.00 


Card Envelopes, per pack of 25 .20 


Jeweled Girdles Now, Says Dame Fashion 


And so jeweled girdles she wears—to add a note of distinction to her new 
afternoon gown, or to relieve the severity of her blue serge street dress, or to lend 
an unusual touch to her tailored suit. 


They are of metal and imitation stones and colored pieces. 


These new 


accessories, not very wide, are to be worn rather loose, with hanging ends. 

Dark colors and light colors, fascinating combinations of stone and metal. 
They come in many, many designs and different styles, so that it is not difficult 
to find one which just suits your purpose. 


$1.50 to $24.50 each 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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EYES 


g Just so long as people 
have eyes, they will pay 
admiration to beauty. 


READ'S 
FABRICS 


possess refinements that 
appeal to the eye—backed 
up by unequalled wearing 
qualities. 


I The manufacturers of 
these superior 


DRESS GOODS 


guarantee every yard sold 
over the retail counter. 


Wm. F. Read 
& Sons Co. 
Philadelphia 


ZAMMIT 
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his wonderful 
come showed that he was right. Ameri- 
cans were familiar enough with that 
world and its kind of people to compre- 
hend and appreciate his presentation. 
Porter’s method of presentation does 
not detract from the moral significance 
of his stories. Neither is it, as method, 
to be successfully assailed from any 
catholic point of view. He represents, 
indeed, the outcome of the gradual de- 
velopment of our fiction under the in- 
fluences of the last forty years or so— 
the vast extension of our reading public; 
the tremendous increase in knowledge 
among us of the conditions of existence 
surrounding them, and of the people liv- 


Ladies 


who prefer 
to use a nice 


quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 


Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces, Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 





objectivity, and the out- | 
| American short story in one of its latest 
| completed evolutions. 


| evidences of this. 








ing in these conditions; the steady growth 
of interest among the “masses” in the 
phenomena of their own material, moral 
and spiritual environment, and in the 
“moral significance” of their own affairs, 


their own personality, the incidents and | 


situations typical of their lives. 

Thanks to the popularization of lit- 
erature and the remarkable extension of 
accurate social information among us, we 


can dispense with, and we insist upon dis- | 
pensing with, the inductional or exposi- | 


tory element approved in an earlier stage 
of fiction. Our newspapers, our scien- 





tific education and our short stories have | 
| so united to train us in the interpretation 
| of facts for ourselves, that what we now 
| seek in fiction is chiefly presentation— 
| dramatic presentation—of facts of life. | 
Today’s short story and the short story | 


as it was written by Sidney Porter, are 
Men and women al- 
ready know the essential aspects of life. 


What they demand of art now is con- | 
crete embodiments of life in individual- | 
ized, though representative, persons, in- | 
cidents, situations and events, wherein | 


| to observe the phenomena of its opera. 


tions. 

O. Henry was one of the first among 
our producers of a considerable body of 
writings whose artistic genius reacted 
to this demand. The age and his artistic 
instinct made him a reporter—a dramatic 


| reporter—of persons and episodes (but 
| not of mere episode) in common life—a 





precept. 


master in his individual way of’ the 
Had he been some- 
body other than O. Henry, he would have 
written differently. Had he been less 
the servant of his own powers and gift, 


and situations. But being Sidney Por- 
ter, he got out into a tumultuous, ridicu- 
lous, earnest, impulsive, vagabond, lazy 
toil-filled, duty-driven, chance-touched 
world of men and women and ideals and 


| he might have written by theory and | 
Had he been less a product of | 
| the times and the people, he might have | 
| wasted himself upon more formal themes | 


endeavor and ignorance, of mediocrity | 


and vulgarity and indulgence and sacri- 
fice and failure—a world that he loved 


| —full of people whom he loved or scorned 
or laughed at; and he studied it, as the | 
artist studies, for the love of it; and he | 
| drew the thing as he saw it. 





| vote to sky Porter’s pictures. 


Therefore what he wrote “got over” 
and still gets over. Perhaps formal 
“rules” of an implastic criticism, or the 


personal unresponsiveness that no one | 


can avoid toward things lacking in ap- 
peal to his own experience or taste, may 
But never- 
theless his presentation of men and life 
nas found acceptance with our people 
and with others, and found it chiefly for 


two reasons: he had moral significance, 
and he makes us recognize and know his | 


persons. 
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THE BOTTLE 


’ serves you right—food 
or drink—hot without 
fire—cold without ice 


HERMOS has 


become as much of 
a necessity for the modern home 
as the stove or the refrigerator. 


Those who now use some 
Thermos product realize its re- 
markable value and as a matter 
of course add other Thermos 
products. 


The owner of a Thermos Bottle 
buys a Thermos Carafe for the 
library or bed room, a Thermos 
Lunch Kit for the children, and 
a Thermos Motor Restaurant for 
the automobile outings. 

Those who are not now enjoying the 
many advantages of being able to 
have beverages or food instantly 
ready, hot or cold as desired, are 


missing much of the pleasure and 
convenience of life. 


And Thermos is within the reach of 
every one! 


Prices are from $1.50 to $50, 


All temperature retaining bottles are NOT Thermos. 








There are many imitations but only one real, genuine 
Thermos. Reliable dealers are proud ts show you the 
THERMOS trademark plainlystamped on every piece. 





Keeps hot 24 hours 
Keeps cold 72 hours 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA: TORONTO 
FACTORY: NORWICH, CONN. 
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Graduation and Wedding Gifts 


How puzzling it is, some- 
times, to know what to give! 

But gifts are never a 
worry to the giver who has 
the Wanamaker Jewelry Store 
at his service. There are 
literally hundreds and hundreds 
of gift suggestions. 


For Commencement gifts, 
watches, chains, rings, scarf 
pins, lockets, fobs, tie clips, 
collar buttons, bracelets, cuff 
buttons, cuff pins and school 
pins are among the more suit- 
able gifts, and are here in a 
wonderful variety. 


For the Bride there are 
coffee and tea sets, service 
plates, centre pieces, fruit 
bowls, flower vases, water 
pitchers, gravy bowls, sand- 
wich trays and candlesticks— 
many in Period designs and 
hand wrought. 

Chests of sterling flatware, enameled boudoir accessories and 
stately hall clocks also make handsome bridal gifts. 


THE WANAMAKER JEWELRY STORE 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 
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